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AN ASSURED SUCCESS. THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 
r 
MR. FRANK R. STOCKTONS NEWg,NOVEL. 


ft; 
é Nap, t rs 
J TD 7 J) “Oe em, 
JUST PUBLISHED. De ‘9 
Chg? 


The Adventures of Captain Hoe? n. | 


ONE VOLUME. CLOTH, 12MO, $1.56 


SION tO OOOO I ee 


A new story of roman. | > 
tic adventure, by = ¢ 
MR. STOCKTON, 
published complete, 
inmate demu: ani ae wamecnss Bekiie in book form, 
tion in pronouncing it his best work.  ¢ without previous se- 


7 


It is ina new vein, and Mr. Stockton = J rial issue. 


.* 


is master of it. 


¥) 
est 
a. 


‘It is unlike anything he has pri 


a 


o 
LP LON LOA OO dl dl 


One volume, cloth, 


> 12mo, $1.50. + 


OW Wed nell 


NADRADRDRADAARDADRARARAANA! 

A story unlike any novel that has hitherto appeared trom this popular authors pen. It 
is a romance of the most adventurous kind, whose events, born of Mr. Stocktons imagination 
are wholly extraordinary, and yet through the author's ingenuity, appear altogether real. That 
Captain Horn’s adventures are varied ae be inferred from the fact that they extend 


: . r . | *y . awaeel } ety — > - . } oF 
Patagonia to Maine and from San Francisco to France, and include t lost remarkable ey 
sodes and marvellous experiences, all of which are woven together by the pleasing thread of 
love-story, and brightened by the gleam of Mr. Stockton’ 


‘The sustained powel f this 1 ! t \M “tf . 
pen of a writer hitherto rega Hy asa rist This is 
is remarkable. Mr. Stockto : tainly s ‘ : 
in his endeavor to write S . vista F 1 a Y 
dent. He has not sunk his liv bitty . y Pike - : tw P t —— Mi 
this exciting yarn. Ther I y sugges s ‘ : 
his peculiar 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. » 
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CALIFORNIA, Belmont 
BELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, IN 

the foothills, near San Francisco, is equipped and 
conducted as a fitting school for the best colleges and 
technical schoole. It is lighted by electricity, and has 
every needful educational, sanitary, and recreative ap 
plance. The climate and surroundings of Belmont are 
probably unsurpassed, but ft is Intended that the school 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than for climate and natural beauty, and that it shall 
stimulate its bovs to a better intellectual and spiritual 
life, and leave thema heritage of pleasant school memo 
ries. The Catalogue and Book of Views contain detailed 
information, W.T. Rep, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 





( celev. 

[18S HEADS SCHOOL POR GIRLS, 
d Special care for health of c¢trils. Gymnastum 
and outdoor games. Cheerful family life. Certificate 
admits to University of California and Vassar College. 


ALIFORNIA, Berk 





CALIFORNIA, Les Angeles, West 23d St. 
NfARLBOROL 'GH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


Mrs. GEO, A. CASWELL, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
| HE MISSES HERBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Dav School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894 
Fioripa, De Tand. : 

fou VB. STETSON UNIVERSIT Y. 

Ny Separate Departments: College, Academy, Normal, 

Art. Music A school with Northern standards in an 

ideal winter climate. J. F. Forres 
ILTINoI, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Ave. 

“IRLS' COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

7 Nineteenth year begins September 19. Prepares 
for college and gives special courses of studv. For 
young ladies and children. Miss R.S. Rice, A.M., Miss 
M. FE. Beepy, A.M., Principals. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL fer Girls. 

N Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss CARY 
Fifty fourth year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
pee WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
¢ School for Girls.—Collece preparatory, regular, 
and elective courses. Mrs. H 


P. LEFEBVRE, Principal 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
«J and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep 
tember 20,1894. Principals: 
Miss M. C, CARTER. Miss 8. R. CARTER 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5923 Boylston Street 
( “HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished In 1828). For Bovs and Girls.—Prepara 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Technology is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business 
Chemistry and 
work. 


Physies are taught by laboratory 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 
HH: IME FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS 

and Sehool Girls. Number limited to ten. Pupils 
study in day-schools, class in house, or with professors, 
at parents’option. Address Mrs. THOMAS S. WINSLOW. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, & Appleton Street. 
POSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—(Fstablished in 1889 bv the late Mrs, 
Mary Hemmenway.) Seventh vear will begin Sept. 24. 
Amy Morris Homans, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


RB \MSTON UNIVERSITY 


Address the Dean 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 18 Appian Way. 
V7. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
d Familv School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy 


sical Laboratory. Circulars. 


Law Scheol, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
oa Wk CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director 


MASSACHUSETTS. Plymouth. 
Nf *. KNAPP’ S Home School for Bes 
a MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
These schools have always had the same interesta 
will now be united at Duxbury, the Plymouth 
closing with the present term. 


and 
School 


Greenfield 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL FOR | 


PIROSPECT HILL 
A home *hool with thorough education. 
feference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


25th Year. JAMES C 


IRLS 


L 








Parsons, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley 
17 \TINT HOLYOKE COLLEGE Fors 
yi three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Libra 


rv, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The fifty 
ninth year opens Sept. 12, 1895. Roard and tuition, 
R20, 


#2 Mrs. f. S. MEap, President 


MASSACHUSRTTs. Sovringfleld. 


Vfigvor TA TERRACE. 
d Mr. and Mrs. Joun McDvrrir's School for Girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—Begins 40th vear Sept. 11. Classical, Sef 
entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gvymna 
sium. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. Home 





influences Joserpn ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster 
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Worcester, 66 West Street. 
DALZELLI’S PRIVATE 

Prepares’for College or Scientific 
Send for Catalogue. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
JOHN W. 
N School for Boys. 
School. 
MicniGanx, Houghton 
|, ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 


high-grade technical school. Practical Work. Flee 





tive system. Summer courses. Gives degrees of S.B., 
E.M., and’Ph.D. Laboratories, shops, mill, ete., well 
equipped. Catalogues free. Address the Secretary of 
the Mich. Mining School. M. E. Wapswortn, Ph.D., 


Director. 


Missouri, St. Louis 


{:. LOCTS SEMINARY. 


» A Private Select School for a limited number of 
young women at Jennings, Mo. A suburb of St. Louts. 





Address B 


ETT, LL.D. 
NEW JERSEY, Englewood, 
( OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Collegiate and special courses of study. 
; LINE M. GERRISH, Principal. 








New JERSEY, Lakewood, 

TYiE OAKS. 

A Family school for Young Ladies and Girls. Col 
lege preparation or special course. Music, art, calisthe- 
nies. Resident native language teachers Spectalties, 
health and outdoor life Endorsed by leading physicians 
and educators The Misses FARRINGTON, Principals. 


New JERSFY, Morristown. 
i HILDA S SCHOOL. 


for Girl 


Boarding School 
July 1. Sehool year 
Address for circulars 
SISTER SUPERIOR. 





s. Surmer Session 


Sept. 28. Early application 
New York, Brooklvn Heights, 160 Joralemon St. 
] ISS KATHARINE L. MALTBY'S 
/ home and school. Highest citv advantages. Year 
lyexpense, $550. Seventh year. Cireulars upon appl 
eation. 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


Fu! FALO SEMINARY. 
The forty fifth vear. For clreulars, address 


Mrs. C. F. HARTT. Principal. 





NEW York. Eddytown. 

S TARKEY SEMINARY, | Year.— 
¥ Healthful location; prepares boys and girls for 
college or business; muste, art, and commercial depart 
ments (stenography and tvpewritingz). Two miles from 
2 ) New gymnasium, ample grounds and 
SAI OON. buildings. Teachers are specialists. Send 
for iNustrated catalogue. FRANK CARNEY, Principal. 


SOUR 





NEW York, Manlius, 
T. JOHN'S SCHOOL.- 
“ for Boys for Study or ‘Recreation. Excursion on 
Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Islands. Excursion on Schoolshbip along Atlantic Coast. 


Apply to Col. WM. VERBECK, President. 
| [SS SPENCE S BOARDING AND 
j Day School for Girls. Primary, Academie, and Col 
lege Preparatory Courses. 

Special Students admitted. 
pils constitute anv class 


“2, y 
School 


Summer 


NEW York Crry, # West 48th St. (with Annex) 


No more than eight pu 


NEw Y« 


tK CITY, 2034 Fifth Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Reopens O«¢ 


ra 
Evita H Greaory, ELIZABETH P. GETTY, Principals. 








NEW Yor«K CrTy, 30. 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 
a PEEBLES AND 
~ MISS THOMPSON'S 
Jjoarding and Day School for Girls 

NEW York, Peekskill. 
UMMER SCHOOL at the Peekskill Mih- 
. tary Academy. I mn healthful; care and in 
struction excellent. Send for circular to 
Col. Loris H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


ocatic 





New York, Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 
SSTNING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Steam heat and other modern improvements 

hour from New York 
eourses in Art and Must 


One 
Prepares for College; advanced 
Albert Ross Parsons, Musical 

Director, 28th year begins Sept. 18. 
Miss C.C. FULLER. Principal. 


NEW R Utiea 


Y K. : 
Ve WAT T'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Ps The next school vear begins Tuesday, Sept. 24, 


1895. Applications she early. 

] TSS ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 
4 Girls, Tiddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application 


uld be made 


Onto, Cincinnatt 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
(Founded 1749 ) 


| JOR 4VIAN SEMINARY and College 
d for Women. Ninety minutes from Philadelphia; 


two hours from New York. For efreulars, address 
J. Max Harp, D.D., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


io BALDWIN’S School for Girls— 
yi Preparatory to Brvn Mawr College. Within five 
vears, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Smith, and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General 
and Collegve-prenaratory Fighth year opens 
Sept. 25, 1895. For cirenlar, address 

Miss Frorencr BaLpwin 


courses, 


Principal. 











June 13, 1895] 
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es ENNSYLVANIA, Kingston 


lV yO WING SEMINARY, 
oeducatio 


nal One of the 





equipper d Seminaries in the U.S ‘ XI 
of teachers, ten years, Literary and Scientl ‘ rses 
College Preparation, Business, M Art, and | 
tion. For Catalogue, address 
Kev. L. L. Spracue, D.D., Presiden 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street 
VES ANABLE’S Boar 1 Da 
School for Young Ladies, Estab. in 1848, pe 
. 26. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 2 U4 West 
Chelton Avenue 
li ISS MARY £. STEVENS’ Bt 
P ing and Day School 26th vear ADT 
by Bryn Mawr College Phe Bryn Mawr tra Xa 


minations are held in the school by an exami 


the College. School certificate admits to Vass 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 14 Wa S 

DENNSYLVAN. 4 COLL OF 
tal Surgery. 40th regular winter sessior pens 
tober 1, 1505. A three years’ graded course of leetur 


Clinics and Quizzes offer every op] 


tion in Dentistry. Women admitted Acdress 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hi 
ly *>- COMEGYS' AN4& SS 4 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen October 1. Students prepared f rf 


VIRGINIA, Staunton 


14 / ' rf°AT 
S TAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A Military School for young men and boys, uusu 

passed in course o thor hnes f equ , 


and beauty of 
logue ou application 


School of Drawing and Painting 
MUSEUS1 OF FINE ARTS. 
Copley Square, Boston, [lass. 
PWENTIETH YEAR 
The Fall Term will Open September 30. 


Instruction in 





drawit asta 
painting, modelling le mda 
artistic anatomy and ul Princ) ils 
ors: F. W. Benson, | and | ip 
Drawing and Painting), i Stone t 
tive Design), B.L. Pratt W. En 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Persp. é Puy i 
allowed the free use of the galler he M 

For circulars giving detaile A int I it x address 

liss ELIZAI 1 1ayn 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 














Situated ten mil es from Piil r 
xraduate and { stru \ i 
two European value $ 
Scholarships (value § and nine Pa at 
Fellowships (value 3 ne Greek Englist 
tonics, Romance La aves, Ma 5 8 
Politics, Chemistry, and | rE Fu indergra i 
and graduate Courses in nese depa nts and in rt 
losophy and Physics. traduate r in Semit 
guayes. For Gene ral Pi ra rGraduat 
address Bryn Mawr Collexe 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHE COLLEGE EXAMINA’ NS in all su 
quired for entrance to the College ses Arts 
Selence, Science and Techn xv, Finance an 
my, Chemistry, Mechanical Eng X 
gineering, Civil Enginecring e! al | 
Biology and Architecture, w ehelad 
Monday and Tuesday, Ju 17 an S, 
Building, ° - and 4th A 
BARK FERR ocal Exaniiner sit 





bxan i 


Collene { 


formation address the 
TON, Dean of th 
West Paila., Pa 


University Colleze, Ti 





- o 
Applications for the | 
University College, 1 I . re 
unde rsigned | August 
will be $2 nereasing by a s 
until it reaches $3,2 Applica 
panied by testimonials bu sw 
Vek ber. til WwW. I Ss. M 
t ATION | ARTMEN 
LORONT May rs S 
> \i 1\ 
ROCKFORD COLL GE FOR WOMEN. 
Fall Term “om Sept. 18, 1895. 
Classical and Scier 
ry School Speciaily orga 
and Art. Wellequy 
sium. Resident Phys My) 
dents to reduce expenses slog 
SARAH ft AN 
x] 


Lock B 


Cheltenham (lilitary Academy. 


all respects 
the Fast. | rese 
VARI PRIN ‘N \ 
H LAFAYETI 1 > 


eXtras. Send f 
Philada., Pa 


Bingham School for Boy s. ASHEV ET] N { 
\ B. ¥ Ghsded \ \ 
LS ft au she 
1793 Ma) rR. Bing AM, Su isvs 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
SUMMER MEETING. 


Philadelphia, July 1-20. 


SIX DEPARTMENTS. —A. Literature and History (Greek Year 
D. Biology. E. Civics and Politics. PF. Ma 

Courses by 35 lecturers, giving on an everage | 

are Henry C. Apams, Linerty H. Baitry, E.R. LG 

KDMUND J. James, J. W. rm 


‘ 


and Woop Wi 
EDWARD T. 


a SON, 


DEVINE, Director, 


JENKS, JESSE M 


ati 


111 South Fifteenth St., 


B. Psychology c Music 
thematics 
" \ 
! ti 
( \I N \ . .“ 


Philadelphia. 


New York University Summer Courses 


UNIVERSITY 


THE 


4 Summer School of Secondary Instruction. 


DURING 


W Al 


LN j gig IUPUI 


NATICK, MASS 


ant Academy, 


nN. 


Mount Pieas 


SING SING-ON-HUDS 


HAMILTON, N.Y 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 


COTUIT COTTAGES. 


UL 


\m ’ | 
abiwa ue si 


” 
> 


k 


Worcester 


RIVERVIE 


Y ¥8-ALG. 16 
art } Ldd 
erlin, Germany. 


GERMANY. 


Polytechnic Institute, 


>_W ACADEMY. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Nine 


THE 


RKIDGEPIEL 


miles from Philadelphia. 


MISSES VINTON’'S 
} ’ 


D CONN, 
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MACMILLAN & CO. S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY. VOLUME /., 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


By W. J. COURTHOPE, M.A. Vow. lL. Tak MIDDLE AGES: INFLUENCE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE; THE ENCYCLOP-EDIC EDUCATION OF THE 
CucurcH; THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. Svo, cloth, $2 50 net. 

‘What we have already said will probably suffice to show that it is animated by a large and humane historical spirit, equally remote from laborious anti- 
quarianism and rhetorical sstheticism- from grubbing and from gush. Mr. Courthope is a student of origins and developments: yet he does not forget in his 
care for seed, stalk, and leaf that it is after all che flower, the thing of beauty and fragrance, which gives the organism its meaning and ‘to which the whole crea 
tion moves.” '— Daily Chronicle. 





A History of Newfoundland from the | Duologues and Scenes from the Italy and Her Invaders. 
English, Colonial, and Foreign Novels of Jane Austen. By Tuomas Hopekty, D CL... Oxford and Durham: 
Litt.D , Dublin; Fellow of University College, Lor 
Records. Arranged and Adapted for Drawing-Room Perform- don VolumeV. , 553-600, Bi ok V [ , The Lombard ‘in 
With a Prefatory Note by Epmunp Gosse. With ance, by Rosina Fivippr (Mrs, Dowson), With vasion. Volume VI, 600-744, Book VIL, The Lom- 
34 Collotypes, over 300 Text Illustrations, and 8 Illustrations by Miss FLetcHer. 12mo, cloth, bard Kingdom With Maps and Illustrations, 
numerous Maps. Pp. xxiii+742. Royal Svo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Vols. 5 and 6, 8vo, cloth, $10.50 net. 
o5.00) | Uniform with the Dent Edition of Miss Austen's 
« Novels. ee 
7 > S > > a » | — = . 
The Sexes ———— and Other | Arithmetic for Schools. 
nian hue Fingerprint Directories. By CHARLES Smita, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex 
By Epwarp von Hartman, author of ** The Philoso- | College, Cambridge. Rewritten and Revised by 
phy of the Unconscious,’ ete. Selected and | By Francis Geanen, F.R.S . D.C.L., Oxford, and CHARLES L. Harkineron, Headmaster of Dr. J. 
rranslated by A. Kenner, M.A.- 12mo, cloth, pp. | Hon. 8.C.D., Cambridge. With Plates. Svo, cloth, Sachs’s School for Boys, New York. 12mo, cloth, 
Xi+- 164, 0) cents. | pp. 149, $2.00. 90 cents net. 





NEARLY READY, A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


The Story of Bessie Costrell. 


By Mrs. Humpury Ward, author of ‘‘ Marcella,’’ ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,’’ ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ etc. Uniform with ‘‘ Mar- 
cella.”’ 1 volume, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


By the Same Author, Uniform in Size with the above: 


1. MARCELLA. With New Portrait. Library Edition. 2 vols ,12mo, polished buckram, $2.00. 2. THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. Library Edition. 
2 vols., 12mo, polished buckram, $2.00, 3, ROBERT ELSMERE. Library Edition. 2 vols., 12mo, polished buckram, $2.00. 





By the Author of “The Friendship of Nature,” Now Ready. New Novel by the author of ‘Esther Waters,” **‘Mum- 
Birdcraft. mer’s Wife,” ete. 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game. and Water Birds. By MABEL | Celibates. 
OsGoop Wricut. With full-page Plates containing 128 Birdsin their natural 
colors, and other Illustrations. Svo, linen, $3.00 net. 





By GeorGE Moore. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


“If this volume were devoid of illustrations and depended entirely on its let- “Mr. Moore has greatly improved in his art since ‘The Mummer’s Wife * and 
terpress for success, it would be welcomed as an acquisition to English Litera- | ‘Esther Waters.’ These three stories deat bluntly with some of the actualities 
ture. Itis more than an accurate and comprehensive description of all the | of life, but not grossly as to intention, not with a willingness to corrupt people; 
birds one is like ly to find in an extended search. It is also: an introduction to | rather with a desire to lift them up and purify the perceptions of the average 
them and their haunts, so enticingly written that the reader at once falls in love | person. It does not cast over the evil that men do any dreamy, idyllic glamour, 
with them, and becomes an enthusiast in their pursuit. Its general chapters | not does it attempt to make the impure seem pure. . . . Mr. Moore’s art in the 
are prose poems, instinct with the life of the woods and fields, and the more | description of nature which he introduces in landscape and atmospheric effect, 
formal ones, in which the characteristics of each tribe are set forth in order, | and Of persons, is very subtle; he brings out his idea well in each story with 
abound in vivacious touches, which give color and life even to the dry detail.” | wonderful imaginative writing."—New York Herald. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE NOVELS OF H. DE BALZAC. 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. To be completed in about 40 volumes, published monthly. 
THE WILD ASS’S SKIN (La Peau de Chagrin). 


Translated anew by ELLEN SuRRIAGE. With a General Introduction to the Series, and a Special Introduction to this Novel, by GEORGE SAINTs- 

BURY, and a Portrait and two full-page Etchings by W. Boucner. Carefully printed on paper specially prepared. Cr. 8vo, cloth, $1.59, 
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THE silver convention held at Springfield, 
Ill., on Wednesday week is now called the 
Altgeld convention. The one which it is 
proposed to hold not later than August, 
of a national character, might well bear 
the same name if it should be held, but 
it will not be held under the auspices of the 
Democratic national committee. SoChair- 
man Harrity says in a telegram published 
by the World. He says that he does not 
intend to call the committee together un- 
til the usual time, and that, in his opinion, 
a convention held in advance of the regu- 
lar period would be harmful to business 
interests and prejudicia! to the welfare of 
the Democratic party. Several other 
members of the national committee have 
communicated to the World their views, 
showing that there not the least 
chance of holding such a convention 
under the auspices of the Democratic 
party. Ifit is held under any other au 
spices, it will merely signify the departure 
of the Populist Democrats to the place 
where they belong. They will join the 
party that supported Weaver for Presi- 
dent in 1892. They can now 
Bland, or Bryan, or Altgeld, but their fol- 
lowing will be small. The rank and file 
of the party will support very wild mea- 
sures and very wild men so long as they 
are branded Democratic, not t] 
wear a different name. 


is 


nominate 


when 


ley 


What tough work we have still before 
us in currency matters is well shown by an 
interview reported in the 7rilune of Sa- 
turday with Capt. Howell, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, an influential pa- 
per printed in one of the leading commer- 
cial cities of the South. He says the South 
is ‘*‘worked up” to an extraordinary de- 
gree in favor of silver, and he thinks th 
idea is not going to die out. He himself 
is in favor of ‘* arranging a money system 


to suit ourselves, without recognizing for- 
eign powers in the arrangement.” 
this? Why do we shut out foreign powers? 
The answer is easy. 
have a money system that isin conformity 
with that of all Europe and therest of the 
world, whenever there is a panic in any 
place in the world, we feel the effect of it.”’ 
“There is no use in denying,’’ he ad 
“that, during the period in the history of 
the country when silver was most large- 
ly used, from 1860 to 1875, was the most 


known.” 


Why is 


Because, **‘ when we 


Vo 
is, 


prosperous time we have ever 
His remedy for panics, you see, is quite 
simple, and we are glad he hi 
with but 
come He makes no provision 
this 
trade, amounting in all to a 


on It so soon; 


sooner? 
for our 


scheme, however, 


The 





000,000 annually. In what kind of cur- 
rency should this be carried on? Or does 
the Captain propose to drop it wholly, and 
just let us sell these things to each other? 


Capt. Howell's account of the currency of 
silver and accompanying prosperity be- 
tween 1860 and 1875 satisfies us that 1860 
was the year of his birth, and that his ear 
liest 
Uncle Remus. It has long been known that 
the South was short of collateral. In fact, 
of the Southern financiers in Con- 
gress declared that it 
was rather collateral than currency which 
the South needed. 
this, and says that this is the cause of the 
high rate of interest at the South. The 
rate is 10 or 12 per Increase 
the the Captain thinks, and 
down would go the rate. But why should 


financial ideas were derived from 


one 


seven years 


ago 


Capt. Howell admits 


now cent. 


currency, 


one lend money to a man who has no col 
lateral, at a low rate of interest, because 


there 


is an abundance of money in the 
country’ The question with a money 
lender must always be, not how much mo- 


ney there is per capita scattered around 
the State, but how much per capita the 


man has got who wants to borrow. “I! 


have no collateral, Colonel, and want a 
loan mighty bad, but there is so much 


money in the country to-day I should not 


think you would need much security,” is 
} 


an address to a bank president which 


would, we have no doubt, make any bank 
t would 
vf 


} 
;a ead 


in the South ring with laughter. 
tind the editor: 
} infantile state of 


ing newspaper in such 
mind regarding the principles of tin 


be discouraging to 


an 





if it did not prove that he was personally 


prosperous and never wanted a discount 
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Postmaster-General Wilson de red 
the commencement address at the Uni 
versity of Mississippi last week, and 
among other things sa " ng to s 
the South agai at adershiy 
Unfortunately it is only in very rare cases 
like Mr. Wilson's, that the South for 
many years has contributed to the na 
tional councils worthy to be f wed 
throughout th ntry The senator 
ships from that part of the country are 
arg ly filled y i f vies Wi do 
not eve! stick t what was good 
i their ante-l D racy, but 
are give ver to every sort of finan 
cial folly. The Southern vote in’ each 
branch of Congress was practically solid 
for the e tax, an both of the 
s ther D ‘rats t Supre € 
t ted t it constitutional. 

™ y and strict « struc 
tior ike st their } ipon 
soutl a t v x t round 

tT tr rev f vy gust f popular fee 

g. Until the S escapes fr sucha 
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be likely to accept its leadership 


thing. 


in 


The Republicans are not to escape en 
tirely the embarrassment of a decision on 


the silver question this summer. They 
have been enjoying the confusion into 
which the Democrats have been throw: 
by the *“*snap ” convention in | Ns BO 
much that they have overlooked the ap 


National 


Cleveland 


of the 
League of Republican Clubs at 


be attended bw dele 


proaching cenvention 


This convention wil 


gations from Colorado, Montana, 


andi the 
other mining States which are bent upot 
securing the strongest sort of a ai 
ver declaration. Senator Dubois of Ida! 


says that it will be hardly 


the Republicans in his part of the 


try to go into acampa next vear t 8 
the nationa vent ires for fr 
coinage, and he proposes to tell this trut 
to t) Le iwue f Re I i \ vit} 
the hope of , x a t ’ 
the It f cour ssil tha 
the Ss verifes s } iN their wav i ‘ . 
Cleveland nvent . but t s 8 
danger that their threat ’ ad to t} 
adk t of a ¢ goa \ ince 
At any rate, there is at present x 
ti vy Republicans racing 
the delevat s fr t s | 
States 

Since the spring seas bega the 
price of wheat as adva 1 3 to W 
cents per bus It is erally agreed 





ti it the sr lat Ts } ad ft » « ief ha 
n this advar and» =that, i fact 
the recov ry has been argely lue to re 
VIV ? ¢C niidence i t} stal lity f our 
rrency. For capital may be invested in 
gra as we as in stocks, a leading 
tive in both cases being the confidence 
that if the gr itself, or the contract for 
ts future delivery, be laid aside for a 
nth or two, it av be resold then at 
higher prices. We wish to call attention 
to one phenomenon connected with this 
vement. Nota breath has been heard, 
during at least four months, from the ad 
vocates of the ‘“‘anti-option’’ law. Yet 
nobody can have forgotten the urgent 
plea of these philanthropists a year or 
two ago. Speculation in grain and cot- 
ton ‘‘futures,"’ we were then inform 


ed, must be prohibited 
the farmer is to be absolutely 
Why? 


lower prices, 


by law, unless 
ruined, 
Because speculators always force 
market, 
and cut the ground from under the farm- 
the 
sell during at 
But 


*, all at once, is half the floating capi- 


make an artificial 


ers’ feet. successful 


luce speculators 


And certainly 
did 
two years, and prices did fall. 


rox 
re 


— noe 


iG@as 


1eT¢e 


tal of Chicago and New York scrambling 
to bid up and accumulate grain contracts, 
with equally strong speculators bidding 
up and accumulating cotton. Still more 





wonderful, the men who are selling * fu- 



















tures ”’ 


and checking the market’s upward 


movement are the farmers with plenty of 
growing wheat and cotton, 


Platt’s address to the Republicans of 
this State is an ingenuous and engaging 


appeal to them to look upon him as the 


only genuine reformer that they have 
among them at present. The wicked 


newspapers have lied so about him and 
his late Legislature that he finds it neces 
sary to take the people into his confi- 
dence, and, with the assistance of the 
truthful and virtuous Charley Hackett, tell 
them the exact facts in the case. ‘This is 
he the What 
he said to Charley in private probably 


what says in address, 


was: ** These confounded Mugwumps and 
anti-Platt Republicans have been telling 
the people such ugly things about our do 
ings at Albany that we must lie a little to 
set the public mind right in the matter, 
or there will be 
in November.” So the two composed 


disaster at the polls 


the address, and it is a powerful docu 


ment. We have space only for a single 
one of its more obtrusive falsehoods. 


Speaking of the new ballot law, Platt and 

Hackett call attention to ‘the 
’ 

nvents to the corrupt-practices act extend 


amend 


ing its provisions to party primaries and 
but no 
the fact thatevery attempt to amend that 
act in such a way as to stop the corrupt 
use of 


conventions,’*’ make mention of 


money in nominations and elec- 
tions was fairly hooted down in the As- 
sembly. The amendments cited by them 
are perfectly useless, or they would never 


have been permitted to pass. 





Mr. Elihu Root’s opinion on the * con 
stitutional point ’’ raised by Mr. Aldridge, 
State Superintendent of Public Works, 
leaves so little of the point that even Al- 
dridge and his ‘ owner,’’ Platt, must see 
that it would be a sheer waste of money 
to go into court upon it. There is no 
thing for Aldridge to do now except to 
obey the law and have all the places in 
his department filled in accordance with 
civil-service regulations. Undoubtedly had 
he thought that he would be obliged to 
administer the office in this 
would never have accepted it. 


way, he 
He went 
into it as a spoilsman, hoping to use it 
machine for the benefit of Platt 
When the Governor consented 
to appoint him, in spite of the protests of 
reformers, Aldridge jumped to the con 


as a 


politics. 


clusion that the Governor would stand by 
him through thick and that he 
shared hisown contempt for reformers, and 
would uphold him in all his plans for 
‘* working the office for all it was worth.” 
He did not 
that the 
notorious a spoilsman_ to oflice, would be 


thin, 


suspect for a moment 


Governor, after appointing so 


so hard-hearted as to remove all the spoils 
of the office He ac 
cordingly snapped his fingers at the law, 
tried in one way and another to bulldoze 


from his control. 


or cajole the Civil-Seryice Commission, 
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vot bills through the Legislature enormous- 
ly increasing the patronage of the office,and 
awaited in confidence the cordial support 
of the To his 
astonishment, the Governor took sides with 


Governor for his course. 


the reformers by vetoing his patronage 
bills, with the Civil-Service 
Commission in compelling him to obey the 
civil-service law. What is left for Aldridge 
Nothing but cursing and commu- 
nion with Platt. 


and joined 


now? 


made 
that Prof. Collin, who acted as “legal ad 


The interesting announcement is 


viser’’? for Governors Hill and Flower, has 
the Department of 
Cornell University and has opened a law 
this 
with Blue-Eyed 


resigned from Law 


office — in city in partnership 
Billy Sheehan, late of 
Butfalo, under the firm name of Sheehan 
& Collin. It is that Sheehan is 
a Democrat and Collin is a Republican, 


added 


but by whatever name they call their pol- 
have long dealt in the same 
While Hill 
and was fighting ballot reform, Collin sup 
plied him with the kind of ‘‘law’’ he want 


itics, they 


kind of law. was Governor 


ed in order to base his opposition on “*con- 
,’ 


stitutional grourds.’? When Flower was 


Governor and wanted to veto the appro 
priation for the Lexow investigation, Col- 
lin furnished with the “Slaw ”’ for 
Later, when Flower wished 
to deny the right of the present Legisla 
ture to meet under the new Constitution, 
Collin gave him a lot of *‘law”’ 


him 4 


that action. 


for so 
doing, and came in person to this city 
with it, reading it with much 
an 


pride to 
lawyers, 
but disowning it when he saw what ex- 
tremely short work they made of it. He 
and Sheehan have worked together har 


assemblage of our leading 


moniously in political law for many years, 
and they may work with equal harmony 
in private law, but they will not be able 
to back up their views with the power of 
the State Government. We congratulate 
Cornell University on getting rid of Col- 
lin. Whatever else be said of his 
kind of law, it is clearly not a kind which 


may 


should be infused into the minds of inge- 
nuous youth, 


The late Pennsylvania Legislature was 
of the worst the State has had for 
many years. It became notorious for the 
with which it waited for the 
orders of Boss Quay before taking action 


one 
openness 


on any measure of importance, and the 

with which it obeyed 
Public sentiment was 
peatedly set at defiance in the most fla- 


obsey uiousness 
those orders. re- 
grant manner, and both the boss and his 
tools seemed to exult in opposing public 


feeling. Even measures which had no 
partisanship about them, like the bill 
for the retirement of judges upon a 
pension at seventy, could) make no 


headway if Quay for any reason came 


out against them. As a means of show- 


ing his power, apparently, the boss had 


(Juay County established. The only won- 
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der is that he did not change the name of 
the Legislature to agree with the facts. 
There is at indignation 


present great 


against Quay among Republicans. But 
we doubt if it worries him much. The 
indignation will not hurt him unless it 


can be kept alive and potent till mem- 


bers of the next Legislature are to be 
nominated. That will be a year hence, 


and before that time the probability is 
that most of the present ‘“*kickers’’ will 
have forgotten all about it, and Quay will 
run the caucuses as usual. 


The most surprising feature of the ses- 


sion of the Massachusetts Legislature 


which has just adjourned was the de- 
velopment of Gov. Greenbalge as a man 
of independence and force. We do not 


recall any other case precisely like it. 
There 
where men who had no previous political 


have been plenty of instances 


record have shown unexpected firmness 
in executive positions. But Greenhalge 
had been long in politics, he had been a 
member of Congress, and he had served 
as Governor one year without ever varying 
from the lines of the strictest partisanship. 
Indeed, he used to sneer at Mugwumps 
for their alleged assumption of superiori 
ty, and would bave resented the notion 
that a Governor should set himself 
as knowing more thana Legislature which 
his party controlled. Yet during the ses- 
sion just closed he vetoed no fewer than 


up 


sixteen bills, among them several of great 
public and partisan interest. Beginning 
with a refusal of his approval to the first 
bill that reached him 
crease of salary, on the broad ground that 
this is no time for such measures, 
blocked a great number of grabs which 
their promoters had expected to log-roll 


proposing an in- 


he 


through. By his vetoes of the Woburn 
and Holyoke State police - commission 


bills, he checked the dangerous tendency 
towards centralization and the decline of 
local spirit. 
turning without his approval the soldiers’- 
exemption bill, he did his best to save the 
civil-service system and the reputation of 
the veteran from the harm which a com- 
bination of the spoilsmen and the Grand 
Army machine was bent upon inflicting. 


Finally, by his message re 





Judge Holmes of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts has given a decision on the 
question of the right of strikers to exert 
‘persuasion, advice, and social pressure”’ 
to prevent men taking their places, which 
will excite a good deal of comment. He 
admits that ‘it is well settled that delibe- 
rately and in combination to interfere 
with a man’s business to his pecuniary 
damage, by persuading others to have 
nothing to with him, is 
ble (Walker vs. Cronin, 107 Mass. 555). 
But he holds that this applies only to in- 
terference for pure mischief or for harm's 
sake. Interference for a good purpose, 
such as to compel a man to accept the 


do actiona- 


7 


strikers’ schedule of wages, would be justi 
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fiable, in his opinion, though he admits 
that ‘‘ the weight of judicial opinion is the 
ther way.’’ The trouble with this decision 
is that it recognizes the doctrine out of 
which all that is mischievous in strikes 
arises, and which, pushed to extremes, 
would be destructive of industrial freedom. 
We mean the doctrine that persons who 
have once been employed by a particular 
man or corporation have the right to re 
main in the service as long as they | lease 
on their own terms, and to employ any 
means short of violence to attain this end. 
It is only on the theory that they have a 
vested interest in the places they have 
left, that strikers are morally or legally 
justified in trying to prevent other men 
from filling them by either ‘persuasion, ad 
Vice, or social pressure,’’ or patrolling. 


Ifwe applied this doctrine to any other 
contract the hiring of a house, for in 
stance,or the employ ment ofa domestic ser- 
vant its absurdity would become at once 
apparent. If a tenant whose offer of rent 
had been rejected by the landlord were to 
collect a crowd in front of the house to 
dissuade other tenants from renting it, 
or if a butler were to distribute bandbills 
denouncing his late employer's service, 
und organize patrols to keep would-be 
successors uway, everybody would cry 
shame, and the police would interfere. 
But a factory-owner, whose credit, and 
iay be his bread, are dependent on his sui 
cess In managing his business in his ow: 
wav, would find, under Judge Holmes’ 
decision, that he had entered into a c 
pulsory partnership with a number of 1 
whom he disliked and wished to be rid of, 
but who had the power of fixing his 
‘schedules of wages.’’ Moreover, Judge 
Holmes appears, in defining intimidation, 
to overlook the state of mind of the per 
sons intimidated. A course of conduct 
which frightens people and limits their 


+} 


1e er 


freedom of control through fear, w 
it consists in hooting, jeering, threat 


’ 


ening, or “persuading”? with a big stick, 
is surely, or ought to be, unlawful, what 
ever the motives of those pursuing it. 
\ny ugency which prevents me from do 
ing what I should like to do, and could 
do legally, is an abridgment of my free 


Many of the Southern States of lat 
years have held their State elections 
some other period of the year than t 
time for choosing 
ind Presidential electors. This syste 
was adopted in order to secure immunity 


from the federal election laws, the nati 


al authorities having no right to inte 
fere with uny election in which no na 
tional 


members of Congress 
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doubtless be ratified, chang 
to 
cials in November 
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PROPER BIMETALLISM.” 
Tue change in Mr. W. C. Whitney’s 
views about money, as announced in the 
press on Monday, is extremely gratifying. 
His first deliverance on his arrival here ten 


“SAFE AND 


days ago was intensely bimetallic, and it 
was bimetallic, too, not offhand, or at first 
blush, but after ‘‘ having given a great deal 
of attention to the subject.’’ But he was 
not for lonely bimetallism, or for bimetal- 
lism by divine ordinance, or for bimetal 
lism as ‘* justice to silver.”? He was for ** in 
ternational bimetallism,”’ 
> created by ‘* the co- 


or a ‘* safe and 
proper bimetallism,’ 
operation of other nations and commer 
cial peoples.’?’ When we to have 
this? ‘* Within two or three years ”’ sure. 
‘*Germany has declared in favor of it; 
England will soon follow.’’ The “strong- 
est and most enlightened English states- 
men,” including the ‘* brainy Balfour,”’’ are 
‘‘in favor of it.’”” Those who remember 
that the first attempts at international bi- 
metallism through ‘‘conference’’? began 
seventeen years ago, and that the safe and 
proper bimetallists were then far more con- 
fident of the codperation of England than 
they are now, have smiled over these ear- 
lier convictions of Mr. Whitney. We are 
not surprised that a little greater familiari- 
ty with the subject has apparently caused 
him to abandon or greatly modify them. 
He is now for ‘*sound money.” Nota 
word does he say about bimetallism of 
any description. ‘If the silver-men 
should carry the next Democratic conven- 
tion, it would split the party in two.” 
And he adds: 

* You see, prominent men all through the 
West have been preaching for the past tifteen 
years that the free coinage of silver was al 
that was necessary to make things boom. They 
have maintained that by establishing a ratio 
between the two metals of 15', or 16 to 1, 
this country could solve the financial problem 
for the entire world, and that other nations 
would have to follow. These people have be 
come so thoroughly saturated with this kind of 
talk that it will take some time and much work 
to counteract its influence. There are a good 
many sound-money men in the West and 
South; and the Memphis convention, I think, 
has helped the cause along. 

**We had this same experience in another 
form after the panic of *73, when greenbacks 
were regarded as a panacea for all the ills of 
the country, and that spread throughout the 
whole country, and both parties were obliged 
to take some sort of a stand on the matter, but 
tinally the good sense of the people asserted 
itself, and we haven't heard much of green- 
backism since. I think the people will eventu- 
ally treat this question just the same as they 
did the greenback question. They want sound 
money now just as much as they did then.”’ 

This 18 common sense, and it is the 
opinion of New York. Mr. Whitney’s bi 
metallic gospel is as much out of place 
here to-day as abolitionism would have 
been at the South before the war. Pro- 
per or improper, people will have none of 
it, and they are prepared to be as ‘ un- 
just to silver ’’ as may be necessary to take 
care of their credit and their business. 

We will now make a few plain state- 
ments about this international balder- 
dash. Sir William Harcourt stated bold- 
ly the other day, what every man of 
eense knows to be true, that neither the 
present Government nor any Government 


were 
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that may come after in England will 
ever give the smallest countenance to any 
attempt to displace the gold sovereign 
from its present position as the national 
standard of value. Mr. Chamberlain is as 
emphatic on this point as Harcourt. There 
is not a man in the party who does not 
know well that the Conservatives dare 
not go to the polls with any silver or bi- 
metallic nonsense in their heads. Asking 
the great English business world to 
change its standard of value on the de- 
mand of a lot of foreign bullion specula- 
tors, is like asking them to give up India 
or the Rock of Gibraltar. Mr. Balfour is 
dabbling in the idea, but Mr. Balfour is not 
a business man, nor an economist, nor a 
man known in any sense in the world 
of finance. He is an acute dialectician 
in the metaphysical field, but he has no 
more head for questions of currency or 
finance than some very able men have for 
mathematics. We doubt if a single Eng- 
lish business man of weight, even of the 
bimetallic persuasion, pays much atten- 
tion to what he says on this topic. The 
rock on which the huge superstructure 
of English commerce—the greatest the 
world has ever seen—rests is stability, 
stability of currency, stability of tax- 
es, stability of policy. Consequently the 
idea of trying experiments in currency in 
combination with foreigners has never 
taken strong hold of the national mind. 
Were it put seriously to a representative 
body of Englishmen whether they would 
go into partnership with Russia, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Greece, Mexico, Ecuador, 
and the rest of the financial ragtag and 
bobtail, in trying to create, without 
any necessity of their own, an artificial 
standard of value, we believe the author 
of the proposal would have to run like a 
‘“ welsher ” on the Epsom Downs. In 
truth, the idea is so preposterous to any 
one familiar with the tone of English 
thought on this class of questions that 
the expectation of any support from Eng- 


land for the bimetallic craze, we 
make bold to say, discredits the intel- 
ligence of any man who holds it. Were 


the Conservatives to go to the country 
with any such scheme, the Liberals would 
come back to power, with Harcourt at 
their head, with a very great majority, 
which would last as long as the bimetallic 
craze made itself visible in politics. 

The secret of the queer tales about the 
progress of bimetallism in England which 
travellers like Mr. Whitney bring back, is 
that of late years they see a great deal of 
the impoverished landholding class, who, 
like the ‘*debtor class ’’ everywhere, are in 
favor of anyth'ng that will raise prices. 
‘*Cheap money ”’ is money in which mort- 
gages could be paid off, in which grain 
would rule high, and rents come back to 
their own level, and settlements be made 
The same class fondled the protec- 
tive idea for nearly a whole generation af- 
ter the rest of the nation had buried it. 
When, therefore, they get hold of a wan- 
dering American, they fill him full of jbi- 


easy. 


metallism, and he comes back and tells 
us the game is up, and that silver is 
going to be redeemed. It was they who 
threatened us so long with * fair trade,”’ 
meaning some kind of return to duties 
on food, but the British business world 
has no more notion of allowing the pound 
sterling to be tampered with than of 
putting ten shillings a quarter on wheat. 
And we may depend upon it, when the 
work of raising values by international 
agreement is once begun, it will not 
stop at silver. Everything will be raised 
by treaty, and nobody will ever see an- 
other poor day. 


MEDLEVAL METHODS. 


In the recent legislation which gives the 
veterans of our thirty years (ago) war 
priority over all other male citizens of 
Massachusetts in the strife for office, the 
great and General Court of that progres- 
sive commonwealth has reverted to medi- 
zwval methods in an astonishing manner. 
A thousand years or so ago, any subject 
of King Rodolph or King Edred, who 
was charged with invading his neigh- 
bors’ rights by force or fraud, might 
clear himself by taking a solemn oath 
that he did no such thing; and he was 
then expected to produce as many friends 
as possible, who attended him to court 
and gave affirmative testimony that he 
never did it. If friends were not forth- 
coming, he had to fall back on the Al- 
mighty, who would maintain his servant’s 
innocence in two ways, by the combat or 
by the ordeal, such as walking barefoot 
over hot ploughshares, a method never 
resorted to except by such as were short 
of devoted friends. These ways of testify- 
ing to one’s probity or good conduct have 
been thought barbarous and obsolete. 
But the Massachusetts Legislature vir- 
tually revives them. 

There is in this country a tremendous 
pressure for Government appointments. 
The good things of the public are sought 
for eagerly, passionately, rapaciously, by 
acrowd of oftice-seekers, who have asa 
class acquired.a very bad repute and are 
greatly distrusted. In order to wipe out 
this reproach, the very worst of the crew, 
on whom the long-suffering public has long 
had its eye as plunderers and defraud- 
ers, have always been able to produce 
an army of backers, devoted comrades, 
the true medieval compurgators, ready to 
make affidavit that Jake or Barney was 
one of our best citizens. But the suspi- 
cious public at last ‘got the snuff into 
its nose,’’ as the Neapolitan says, and de- 
termined to put the office-seeker through 
an ordeal by making him walk the hot 
ploughshares of an examination, believ- 
ing that they would prove cold and 
harmless to one whose character and 
training fitted him for the work. But 


your Mawsachusetts veteran has no in- 
tention of thus establishing his fitness 
by the judgment of heaven, demonstrat- 





ed in his own 


person. 


He much pre- 
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fers to take solemn oath that he is no 
rapacious office-seeker, that he is really 
competent, and to bring two friends, true 
feudal compurgators, to assert (not swear; 
he takes all the oaths required) that they 
believe him to be exactly the man for the 
place. No ordeal for him; compurgation, 
if you please. And why not the third plan? 
Why not the combat? Certainly; that he 
went through thirty years ago—as if Front 
de Boeuf, accused of roasting Isaac of 
York in 1194, should swear he helped the 
Christians in Palestine about 1160. This 
is medizwvalism made easy. In fact, there 
isa more recent precedent. Readers of 
Sir Walter Scott will remember one Sir 
William Scott of Deloraine, whose habit 
it was, like others of his clan, notably 
the poet’s own ancestor, to make incur 
sions into England, drive, off cattle by the 
score, burn down any buildings inconve 
niently situated for his purpose, and kill 


any Cumbrians who foolishly resisted. 
For these amiable traits the warden 
marched an army into Teviotdale, and 


said to Lady Buccleuch: 


*We claim from thee Will 
That he may suffer 


imof Deloraine, 
-treason pain, 


mare 


and then recapitulated the above exploits. 
Her reply, thoroughly approved by all the 
clan Scott, was that 
“—— either William of Deloraine 
Will cleanse him by oath of march-tr 
he will the com! 
Musgrave for his honor’s sake.” 


ason sta 


Or else at take 


*Gialust 
And so he did, and, by sending Richard 
Musgrave after his brother, proved that 
he had never raided his estate at all. 

There has been an organized raid upon 
the Treasury and public service of the 
Union and the States. The noblest prin 
ciples of our institutions, the noblest 
heroes of our history, have had their sa 
cred names abused to provide greedy and 
incompetent men with positions which be 
long by every right to such, and such 
The 
ancient commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has taken the lead in establishing such a 
method of proof; she encourages every 


only, as are proved to be fit for them. 


citizen to pass an ordeal, strict but honor- 
able and useful, before he 
pointed to her offices. In the administra- 
tion of this system she has been most 
generous and thoughtful to the soldiers of 
the civil war; 


1} 
shall be ap 


and now her Legislature, 
which has ruled her continuously for over 
250 years, allows any one of a would-be 
military aristocracy, exactly like the m 
of 


swear 


ss 


troopers Branks« me and Lochna a- 
to 
employment they fancy 
oath of march-treason 
told that that is no true evidence of 


competency, even when backed by admir 


ben, themselves into any 
** cleanse then 


by 


~¢eniy 
Stall, 


ing and complacent friends, if told that 
the old system of appointment by self 


assertion and endorsement has beer 
abolished, they will resort to the ordeal 


by battle, ‘the combat for their honor’s 


sake ’’—only it must be a combat of thirty 
years ago. Truly, American institutions 
are getting strangely modified, and t 
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stars and stripes assuming the character 
of a border baron’s bearings. 


THE GAINS OF THE NEW YORK EL} 
TION 


THE names of the new city magistrates 
have been announced, and the selections 
are eminently satisfactory, so that we shal! 
by July 1 have a police bench 
This } 
for the first time, to make a delibs 
amination of the gainsof the reform move 
ment, and it must be confessed 
spite of the efforts of the 


minimize them, in 


worthy of 
our civilization. its usin a position, 


rate ex 


that, h 
Legislature t 
of the failure of 


of the 


spite 


several important bills, the position 


city has been greatly improved. It wi 
be remembered that the three grossest 
abuses of the Tammany regi were th 
police bench, the police, and the street 


cleaning. Through the 





and the police acting in concert with the 

‘**the organization’ was able to exercise 
almost despotic rule over the poorer class 
es. These classes re ally held their libe rty 
and property at the mercy of the police 


justice and the « 





and paid taxes to them above and be 
yond those legally due to t itv and t 
State. The criminals | law-breaker 
particularly, paid heavily for lberty t 
pursue their several vocations, a 
Presidential elections the De ratic pa 
ty was compelled to purchase the aid 
of large hordes of jail-birds with } rs 
and rewards originally meant for resp 
able citizens. In fact, government by 
pull’? almost pletely ppla i 
gover! nt of the laws » of t 
leading cities of Christ There s 
ittle more trace of West juris» t 
in the lower walks of New York life thar 
in Damascus or Jidda! 

Now this has been changed we w 
not say permanently changed, | se, 
with regard to the police, we hav t 
secured the legislation necessary for 
manence; but the police be as 
cleared of the unspeakables w have, 
we will not say sat uy it, but infest 
it. The poor will hereafter get just 
aw fri respect I r for 
eigners in part r will cet \ as of 
American ralitv a \ i 
tata’’ wi sh fr t st of Ame 

an funct aries \ t \ 
rch has ret thanks during t 

ast ten vears for a greater blessing, or 

more lmport ttot ra. al s 

f the city 

The f lure t s t 
I e org at ‘ t Lexow 
p ++ "Ss i stig oint ta 

ssur was t tment 
The Mayor's t ft bipartisa 
t Sa hea t va r t Ss rag 
t t t alt t S ius t 
x + - P. 3 ef? + ° 5 
ona te 2 i. tren a 
rag = 1 + } + + 





that 


oral 


g eye to the pul ter t l . 
feat f the refor ators ati Ss, a 
rdingly, for the t ta % 
diamity We hav got vt x r 
eariv evervt I it w v Ve 
OX t se ritv as tot r t futur 
Che street a efor as been 
scussed { t t it w ay 
t ttie al t } t i SY t 
But of it ala anitary a " 
aspects t " t sa l 
f { I i s ¢t i eval 
t poor of t ty, t t of } 
refor ft x 
stices as Paddy Divi and =7T Cirady 
the natura s of t 
W weit r tore 8 4 
‘ hic ebaae htly t with 
Vas s of lew s8 A thef ( r 3 
it S s \ va 4 
\ S vs i >r s Ww 
s s i s gy ft ry 4 
it < W i wl ed ft t iz f 
s was pa f clea gt 
str ts t i prescribed by iw 
M Strong has, t fore, conferred on 
st Die Dux We tl 
t t at rt © «¢ t! iss 
: fa t a a streets 
ing t xt three vears can be overrated 
Hav set i’ i < ity err nt eve 
for three years, peo] \ t accept any 
t So that, for the first ti our 
t Ww t? K it may le safi 
" at those who g ff to the seaside 
rt int S may ad i ntice cS) 
t gr iwi be t ring the sea 
. h s h enthusias 4s 
l t i | ani hi h 
pes have come t aught 
\ \ \ S TRAVELS 
l K-nglish press has shown a great deal 
f ¢ ness to get Daudet’s opinions of 
Ly H since his recent visit to that 
ty All his interviews in the French 
| rs relating to his experiences and 
i res s across the Channel have 
n promptly telegraphed to England, 
repr d at full length, and made the 
sul t f much wise comment. Dau 
t was great struck by the silence 
f L whic wa rather neat 


nearly all the changes in the police 
ization 
ad to 


ic belief that 


ly on this theory that the ref 
roposed to take away from them the 
nof their own met lr 


in the world is this privilege denie« 
Many other provisions of our re 
ifory police legisia ire int | i 
inner to guard ayainst the possibili 
a succession of corrupt ( as 
But we have got fr Mayor Stror 
ice CU miss wl t ‘ 8 
nhdence, WwW 8 i arentiy 
on purifying the f and w 
be relied on to a t t with a 
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were 8\ 


the | 
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secure, gested by the 


Commis 
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AOS 


way of saying that the roar of the city 


wa 47) vreat and continuous that no 
body tried to talk, and that business 

r 1, so far as possible, by 
d Ile was also delighted to 
mee 1) t characters in the flesh. 
Onevery hand he recognized them the 
Cheeryble Brothers doing their famous 
henevolent act, as the variety programmes 

Uriah Heep writhing with suppress 
ed villany, and so on. This naturally 
brought great joy to many hearts in Eng 
and that had grieved over the irreverent 
charge that Diekens was a carieaturist, 
and that his personages never were, on 
sea or land Ifa famous and keen-eyed 
Frenchman saw them on every London 
street-corner, the seotfers had better hold 


then peace 
The 


to these impressions of a hurried traveller, 


exaggerated importance attached 
who happened to be a noted writer of fie- 
tion, is characteristic of a journalistic and 
gossip loving age. We have come insensi 
bly to believe that a man famous for any 
kind of achievement must have valuable 
opinions on all classes of subjects. Hence 


the habit of reporters of gravely knocking 


up at midnight all sorts of specialists to 
ask them what they think about some 
thing they know nothing of whatever. 
If he is a specialist, that is enough: his 
opinion about anything must be of spe- 
cialimportance. If he is a great writer, 


whose works about the things he knows 
are read by thousands, then thousands 
must be anxious to read his views on 


things of which he is profoundly ignorant. 
But there seems to be an additional and 
why famous novelists 


parti ulat reason 


have become the especial prey of the in- 
terviewer. This is the age of realistic fie- 
tion. Its 
curate observation, and who then so likely 
the 
salient and typical facts of any country or 
to On 


no other theory can we account for all the 


masters excel in minute and aec- 


as they to seize and state exactly 


civilization, however alien them? 


interest taken in) Daudet’s ideas of Lon 


don, Bourget’s impressions of America, 
and Zola’s account of Rome. At last the 
mirror was to be held up. At Jast the 


trained and analyticaleye of the realistic 
novelist was to see what the foreign phi- 
ad 


losopher h missed, what the statesman 


on his travels had overlooked, and what, 


it must be said to be too often the case, 
the most intelligent natives had never 
dreamed of, 

If the results have yot come up to ex- 
pectations, it is only what might have 


been expected, only what a closer eve on 


the nature and methods of realistic fietion 


hould have prepared one to anticipate. 


The reates 


t triumphs of realism have to 


with mere externals. You verify those, 
ind then you think that all the other de 
tails are equally literal transeripts of the 
truth The novelist tells you that his hero 
tepped moodily upon the Third Avenue 
able cars at Twenty-third Street and got 


olY witha relieved air at the Post-Oftice, and 
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manifestly capable of verification, you are 
at once ready to believe all that the author 


tells you of the secret springs of action 
and the inevitable development of charac- 
ter. But it does not take a very wide ex- 
perience of either novels or life to teach 


one that the internal does not always cor- 
respond to the external; that it is much 
Yet it is 
only the most external of external things 
that the in his 
rapid flight, and the most his friends can 
not 
many unconscionable blunders even about 


easier to make mistakes about. 


foreign observer can see 


hope for is that he may make too 
those. 

Some recent tests of realistic fiction are 
a little discouraging to the devotees of 
that cult. <A abbé, M. Paul 
Lallemand, has lately published a little 
study on ‘** The Priest in the Modern No- 
vel,’’ 


French 


Hie examines one figure after an- 
other among the priests to be found in the 
most famous and most realistic novels, 
only to have to wonder again and again at 
“such ignorance and misunderstanding of 


’ 


the priestly life.’ To Feuillet and Bourget 
he gives qualified praise for their priestly 
personages, but Coppee and Haléevy and 
Duruy excite his ridicule, while of Zola 
he says that he may sueceed in the not 
task of 

priest’s dress and gait, but 


deseribing a 

that ‘‘the 
heart of a priest is a sealed book to him.”’ 
The realism of Mr. James Whitcomb Ri- 


very formidable 


ley has in a like manner been brought into 
grave doubt. His Indiana dialect is vouch- 
ed for by Mr. Howells as accurate beyond 
compare, but Mr. Maurice Thompson, who 
is himself a Hoosier, says that it is all an 
ideal thing of Riley’s own faney, having 
no resemblance to anything in the heaven 
above or on the earth beneath of actual 
Indiana. 

if the 
travelling novelist will just yet wrest the 
crown from Arthur Young, De Tocque- 


All things considered, we doubt 


ville, or Mr. Bryce. Their methods are 
plodding and uninspired, but somehow 
The first-named 
traveller,” John 


Morley calls him, spoke lightly of those 


they do the business. 


‘wise and honest as 
books on Europe which had been written by 
observers * whirled along in post-chaises.”’ 
What would he have thought of our mo 
dern cannon-ball-express travellers, pro- 
For 
Young, three years on horseback and on 


ducing books as fast as they ride? 


foot in every corner of France was not too 
much time to spend in preparing to write 
of 


explored our 


French agriculture. De Tocqueville 
penitentiaries and prisons 
for two years before thinking of putting 
Mr. 


been in labors more abundant than either. 


pen to paper. Bryce has doubtless 


In rapidity, in inspiration, in rée/ame, 
the travelling novelist far outstrips any of 
them: yet Arthur Young’s book has been 
a classic in France for more than a hun- 
De 


Bryce will be read in America as long as 


dred years, while Toequeville and 


anything is read. 





when you come upon such life-like bits, so 
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PINCKNEY’S DRAFT OF A 


TION. 


CONSTITU- 


Isa) 


BROOKLYN, June 10, 


THE references in the briefs of both sides in 
the income-tax argument to Charles Pinck- 
ney's draft of a Constitution, as well as the 
evident authority given that document in the 
decision read by Chief-Justice Fuller, only ac- 
centuate the importance of preventing, if pos- 
sible, its further use as historical or legal evi- 
As early as 1836 Madison called atten- 
tion to the fact that the paper was an evident 
fabrication, yet constitutional writers have 
continued to quote it with a persistency and 
frequency most extraordinary. 

The history of this paper begins with May 
20, 1787, on which day the Journal records 
Pinckney as submitting it to the Convention 
in a speech, and its reference to a committee. 
That is the first anc last mention of it in the 
official proceedings of the Convention, and, for 
unexplained neither Madison, 
Yates, nor King gave the slightest abstract of 
the plan or speech, nor recorded any subse- 
quent mention of the plan in their notes of the 
Indeed, so little attention was paid 
to it that a copy was not even retained among 
the papers of the Convention, and, in const 
quence of this, when John Quincy Adams edit 
ed the Journal of the Convention in ISIS, he 


dence. 


some reason, 


debates. 


applied to Pinckney for a copy of the paper, 
and received from him an 
stitution, which he printed without question, 
and which the 
one Pinekney submitted to the Convention. 


outline of a Con- 


has since masqueraded as 
Fortunately, the same vanity which induced 
Pinckney to foist a false plan on the public, in 
the hope of thereby proving that much of the 
Federal Constitution was derived from him, 
had in 1787 led him to print privately the 
speech he made in introducing his plan of gov- 
ernment, and by comparing this speech of 1754 
with the pseudo draft of ISIS we learn how 
much credibility is to be given to the latter 
The speech indicates that Pinckney proposed 
a division into legislative, executive, and judi 
cial, asinthe draft. Inthe election of the legis 
lative, however, which was to be proportioned 
to population, we at once find a striking con 
tradiction. Inthedraft the lower house was to 
be chosen ‘every year by the people.” In 
the speech he states that it was to be chosen 
for four years, and, singularly enough, makes 
no mention of how it was to be elected, but 
from a contemporary letter we can draw an 
inference, for in 1789 Pinckney wrote: ‘ Are 
you not, to use a full expression, abundantly 
convinced that the theoretical nonsense of an 
election of the members of Congress by the 
people in the first instance is clearly and prac- 
tically wrong, . . . and that the Legisla- 
tures are the only proper judges of who ought 
to be elected ?” 
by the lower house ‘‘upon proportional prin- 
ciples which, though rotative, will 
give that body a sufficient degree of stability 
and independence. The districts into which 
the Union are to be divided will be so appor- 
tioned as to give each its due weight, and the 


The Senate was to be elected 


Senate calculated in this, as it ought to be in 
every Government, to represent the wealth of 
the nation.” To these two branches Pinckney 
added what he terms ‘ta council of revision, 
consisting of their executive and principal of- 
ficers of government,” and further on in the 
speech, in defining the duties of the executive, 
he somewhat elaborates his idea by adding 
that the President ‘‘ will have a right to con. 


sider the principals of each Department” 
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‘‘Home, Foreign, War, Treasury, and Ad 
miralty”) ‘‘as his council, and to require their 
advice and assistance whenever the duties of 
his oftice shall render it necessary. By this 
means our Government will possess what it 
has always wanted but never yet had, a cabi 
net council.” The draft contains not a word 
concerning this council, which, so far as | 
know, is the first suggestion of the body un 
recognized by the Constitution, but since so 
familiar a feature of our Government 

To follow the sequence of the speech, in 
preference to the draft, Pinckney elected the 
President septennially, without limit upon his 
recligibility, adding, ‘‘] shall have no obje 
tion to elect him for a longer term,” while the 
draft sets no term of office. He was to be re 
movable by impeachment, but by what power 
is not mentioned, thus again departing from 
the draft, in which impeachment was to be 
instituted by the lower house and adjudicated 
by the Supreme Court. As another variation 
from the draft, no provision is made for a 
substitute in case of the death of the President 
Apparently he was given no power of appoint 
ment, and, more curious still, there is nothing 
to show by whom he was elective, though a 
reference to his similarity to the President of 
Congress suggests that he was to be named, 
as Was that officer, by Congress 

The fourth article, as summarized in the 
speech, gave to the national Government alone 
the right of granting citizenship, and decreed 
the delivery of fugitives from justice ‘* exactly 
upon the principles of the fourth article of the 
present Confederation,” except that the ce 
mand of the executive of a State for “any fu 
gitive, criminal offender shall be complied 
with,” thus extending this clause to cover fugi 
tive slaves. The fifth article, Pinckney tells 
us, was ‘* founded on the same principles as the 
sixth of the Confederation,” and the absolut: 
ditference of these two clauses from the clauses 
in the pseudo-draft indicates how entirely dif 
ferent they are not merely in principle, but 
construction 

But the most extraordinary and radical dit 
ference occurs in the next or sixth artic! lr 
the words of the speech, this was ‘t intended t 
give the United States in ¢ mMeress not only a 
revision of the Legislative acts of each State 
but a negative upon all such as shall appear t 
themimproper.” Infavor of this clause Pir 


ney said 


* Lapprehend the true intention of the States 


in uniting is to have a firm national G 
ment, capable of effectually executing its a 
and dispensing its benetits and protection. lh 
it alone can be vested those powers and pret 








gatives which more particularly distinguish a 
sovereign State. The members which compos 
the superintending Government are to be 1 


sidered merely as parts of a great whole, and 


only suffered to retain the powers necessary t 




















the administration of their State Systen rt 
idea which has been so lovug and falsely ente 
tained of each being a sovereign State must | 
given up: for it is absurd to suppose there 

be more than one sovereignty withina Gos 
ment. The States should retain nothing 

than that mere local legislation whi is dis 
tricts of a general Government, they can exe 
cise more to the benefit of their part al 
habitants than if it Was vestedin the S 
Couneil; but in every foreig ncern,as W . 
in those internal reg ns which. rest. 

the whole, ought to be uniform and nat i 
the States must not be sult itointerfer N 
act of the Federal Grovernment 

of its constitutional powers izht oY 
Ineans to be within the ntrol of the Stat 
legislatures; if it is, experience warrants 

in asserting, they wv assuredly interfere at 
defeat its oper it n Whatev . vs 
we may have of the in tar 

soOvVveErTe uty of t SLates, | iss 


Visiopary and ubpl i! 
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it ' P meaner LOL far ha a . 
interests consist in concentering, as much as ven issues { paper money Lave | inte 
possible, the force and resources of the union | that all payments to the national treasury 
in one superintending G vernment, where alone > 5 : a : . +8 , 

; shoud te t 4 in nev a viica 

they can be exercised with effect if 
it was possible « mpl vy to draw tl stin t I { i ‘ ives ¢ x . 
guishiny line, so as to rese t he States tl thre . t t “ als 
legislative rights they ought to reta and pre — ‘ ral powe! . : : 
vent their exceeding tl nuld not ot t ; : 

} . ' ¢ t establis rey ‘ i) \ 
but it will be found ex v dittica : ‘ “ 

‘ +) f , ’ 
as | have already obs leave tl uly vw M ‘ \ ‘ atts 
iright to pass an act, without revision o1 n mits t wimission of new States. and wha 
trol, and they will certainly abuseit. The only ie e. . *) , f 

d , perhaps m strik athe a ‘ 
mode | canthink of, for qualifving it, is to ves 
{ 2 ‘ F w . 
a power somewhere, in each State, capable of ‘ . or 
giving theiracts a limited operation nt the t n from the majority of ft t ns of ny 
sense of Congress can be known Stat nvent . at 
° ph eS in fi t i sia ‘ 
The seventh article proposed ‘‘t vest al y they wish to be a . ' 
number of exclusive pris es delegat bY | Srates a yw they are w t 
the present Contederation t wi } Was ¥ t ¢ —_ 
vided in inqua t pow rats " san ( . . 
tr OPS, . t iy ‘ t - " ‘ . v 
the union, and of levvin sts a . ‘ nt E a . 
but with a limit ont 1 tu tl X ast , ' “ 
post This section als ntained 4 pro . — . . camina . . 
Vision for empowertng ¢ herr s ft evy tates ¢ \ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
upon the States, agreeable to the rule now in . 
Use, An enumeration of t White tnhatitants VAS . . 
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what purpose, since there is not a suggestion 
of beautiful color, of beautiful form, of beau- 
tiful composition’ The arrangement of the 
wall, and scaffolding, and workmen is so pro- 
saic as to suggest the camera, and yet, neces- 
sarily, it bas not even the value of photo- 
And soit is with M. Ger- 
vais’s canvas, which claims generous wall-space 
it is learned, it is scholar- 
ly, it is well painted ; but it is nothing more 
than a good, straightforward, life-size study 
of a model, christened ‘‘ Maria de Padilla,” as 
an excuse for the nude figure and the southern 


graphic accuracy. 


in the same gallery 


background—the Alhambra this time—in 
which it is set. And so one might go on 


through the list, now wondering why M. De- 
taille, in painting the Prince of Wales, should 
have been so engrossed in getting a good like 
ness as to forget his picture; now amazeil at 
the effrontery of M. in calling a 
shameless and vulgar display of upholstery 
and naked women a ‘‘ Symphonie en rouge et 
or”; and constantly deploring the opportuni- 
ties wasted, for many of these big canvases are 
designed for definite ends, and will eventually 
disfigure the public buildings they should have 
decorated. 

Matters, in this respect, are somewhat mend- 
ed at the Champ-de-Mars. Here, though not 
one of the large paintings shown may be an 
unqualified success, several are not without in- 
terest. Max Klinger, the German mystic, at- 
tracts by the power and individuality in his 
conception of such well-worn themes as the 
Crucifixion and the Judgment of Paris, even 
while he repels by a curious hardness in the 
treatment, an indifference to beauty, an ab- 
sence of all atmosphere, so that his figures 
seem to jump violently from out their picto- 
rial environment, and, in the case of the Judg- 
ment of Paris, by the frankly bideous archi- 
tectural device which he has seen fit to give it 
as frame. M. Lhermitte astonishes by the 
realism of his rendering of ‘* Les Halles,” a 
realism vying with that of M. Zola’s written 
description; but a sacrifice of actual truths to 
decorative needs would have better adapted 
it to the walls of the Hotel de Ville for which 
it is intended. M. Roll charms by the gay 
sunlight and graceful 
** Joies de Vivre,” but bis design, with its mul 
titude of motives, is unpleasantly wanting in 
unity and repose. 

When all is said, however, it was really M. 
Puvis de Chavannes’s decoration for the Bos- 
ton Public Library which interested me the 
most, in the first place because it is M. de Cha- 
vannes who painted it, in the second, because 
of the building which it is ultimately destined 
to adorn. No one in America has as yet done 
so much in the cause of mural decoration as 
the directors of the Library in question. The 
work already completed by Mr. Sargent and 
Mr. Abbey is necessarily, to a certain extent, 
experimental. But the Frenchman is a past 
master in the art of decoration, and remember- 
ing Amiens and Rouen one has waited eagerly 
to see his design. I must confess that, where 
it now hangs, it is not altogether satisfactory. 
The light streams pitilessly upon it, when, no 
doubt, its illumination in the Library will be 
much more sober and severe. For subject it 
represents the Muses hailing the Genius of 
Light. The bearing 
lyres and roses, ascend from pale slopes over- 
looking a brilliant blue sea; and the blue of 
the water breaks somewhat violently the quiet 


séroud 


nude women in his 


figures, white-robed, 


harmony of pale grays and greens, while the 
draperies seem so many detached white sur- 
But in a more subdued light, in its ap 
propriate architectural setting, no doubt pre- 


faces, 
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sent abruptness will disappear, and the now 
violent blue and whites will be found to tell 
most effectively. There will be no wasted de 
tail, as one feels may be the case in Mr. Ab- 
bey’s Holy Grail series; there will be no unex- 
pected mingling of decorative and realistic 
methods as in Mr. Sargent’s ceiling. It re- 
mains but for Mr. Whistler to complete his de- 
sign to make the Boston Library as important 
in modern America as the Vatican was in the 
tome of the Renaissance. 

These large canvases assert themselves by 
mere force of size. But good work will not let 
itself be quite overpowered by brutal vulgari- 
ty or meretricious banality, and often the 
pictures which are least ambitious in dimen- 
sions are most conspicuous in effect. In the 
old Salon the simple landscapes of Pointelin, 
now a broad sweep of gray moorland, now a 


tion. 


quiet mountain pool, or the dignified conven- 
tions of Harpignies and Francais, attract the 
eye to them at once. Row upon row of the 
student machines, bidding for notice, are for- 
gotten for the reticent ‘ Bathers” of Fantin- 
Latour; for the well known ‘Salon de Ma- 
dame Récamier,” by Orchardson, fine, though 
the Parisian protests against the English cha- 
racter of the faces; for the portrait of an old 
woman by Henner; for the portrait of a Dutch 
family by Mr. MacEwen, who has never done 
anything better than this simple group of 
father, mother, and child sitting peacefully in 
a room whose beauty depends, not upon studio 
properties, but upon the sympathetic study 
of light and atmosphere. 

It is the same in the new Salon, where ag- 
gressive experiments and problems in paint 
lose by the comparison with the suave restraint 
of Cazin in his landscapes; with the genuinely 
beautiful color of Alfred Stevens in his ma- 
rines, and in those wonderful little figures, as 
lovely in detail as the women of Terburg; 
with the rhythmical lines and suggestion of 
mystery in Carriére’s ‘‘ Théatre Populaire,” 
as individual and poetic an impression of the 
interior of a theatre as any painter has yet 
given. It isthe ballet-dancer on the stage who 
has charmed M. Degas with the poetry of 
movement and color; but in the audience M. 
Carriére has sought his motive in the uncon- 
scious posing of men and women at a moment 
of emotional excitement, in the subtle effects 
of light and shadow seen through the thick at- 
mosphere of the play-house. M. Carriére’s re- 
turn, after his absence of last year, is all the 
more welcome since this spring Mr. Whistler 
sends nothing, and M. Raffaélli and M. Boldi- 
ni are also unrepresented. Nor does M. Jean 
Béraud contribute the usual sensations, M. 
Carolus-Duran the usual portraits, while M. 
Besnard, in his studies of southern light, seems 
all too determined to startle; on the other 
hand, M. Aman-Jean seems to be devoting 
himself less to mysticism and more entirely 
to portraiture (though as a beautiful arrange- 
ment of a peacock and a girl in golden flower- 
ed gown explains, at no sacrifice of the de- 
corative conventions and the refinement of 
color always felt to be such a charm in his pic- 
tures). 

The Glasgow school makes a strikingly 
strong showing; Mr. Lavery, Mr. Guthrie, 
and Mr. Walton sending portraits which ap- 
pear no less distinguished in Paris than they 
did at home. M. Gandara’s presentment of 
Madame Sara Bernbardt has, naturally, at- 
tracted much attention, though in her long 
white satin gown she might pass for but a re- 
echo of the tall, white-robed Princess of a year 
ago—a fact of which M. Gandara may be con- 
scious, for, in proof that his undoubted ability 











is not restricted to the painting of satin, he 
hangs on either side curious little still-life 
studies; a skinned rabbit yielding a pleasant 
note of color. Mr. Alexander is also 
more to the fore, but his new portraits tend 
somewhat too much to the eccentric. There is 
one in particular, of a woman in voluminous 
blue skirts, out-spreading as if over-exaggerat- 
ed crinoline or blown about by a small hurri- 
cane, in which he seems to be challenging as- 
tonishment. It is clever, no doubt, but it lacks 
the repose and dignity which hitherto have 
characterized his canvases. His small sketches 
are more successful, because less extravagant 
in pose and arrangement. 

Frenchmen are just now threatening to 
rebel against the continued prominence of 
foreigners in their exhibitions. This would be 
foolish, indeed, for it is chiefly the interna- 
tional scope of the Salons which has been the 
secret of their accepted importance. True, 
the strangers are many, but so they have been 
almost since there were Salons in which to ex- 
hibit. The American contingent has ever 
been large, and I do not think its members are 
now more excessive than in past years. Again, 
at the old Salon, besides the pictures of Mr. 
MacEwen, you may see the careful studies of 
cattle by Mr. Bisbing, the Eastern subjects of 
Mr. Bridgman, and the accustomed contribu- 
tions of Mr. Picknell, Mr. Boggs, Mr. Ridgway 
Kuight, Mr. Pearce, Mr. Walter Gay. Again, 
at the new Salon, Mr. Alexander Harrison 
has his marines, one or two bordering upon 
the grotesque in the figures introduced ; Mr. 
Dannat offers new variation of his old 
theme of Spanish women and blue shadows, 
though he seems about to desert it for the 
painting of portraits, where his aggressive 
mannerisms could not so well be countenanced ; 
and Mr. Rolshoven shows portraits that are 
not without vigor, though they might, to their 
advantage, gain in refinement. Mr. Hum- 
phreys Johnston is unusually strong, and if 
the ‘‘Domino Rose,” the most striking of his 
six canvases, savors still of the experimental, 
it isa triumph of skill in the treatment of an 
extremely difficult color. Mr. Melchers re- 
mains faithful to the record of costume to 
which he so frequently is willing to sacrifice 
his picture, but he has improved vastly in his 
painting of flesh. Instead of distributing im- 
partially the same rather leathery skin to each 
and all of the people in his pictures, he now 
respects the differences presented by sex and 
age and individuals, and there is an excellent 
family group of peasants to mark his progress. 
For the rest, Mrs. MacMonnies contributes two 
examples of her sound knowledge of the re- 
quirements and limitations of purely decora- 
tive painting, and Mr. Tiffany shows himself 
supreme among the designers of stained glass. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. La Farge did not 
prefer to exhibit more of his beautiful glass 
and fewer of the Japanese sketches and pic- 
tures for which a special gallery has been set 
apart. These do not show him at his best 
when, as Parisians unfortunately do not know 
quite so well as New Yorkers, he is a decora- 
tive artist of rare distinction. 

Among the sculptors, Americans have also 
distinguished themselves—not at the Champ- 
de-Mars, where there is little to note save the 
collection, in a separate gallery, of Carriés’s 
life-work, the tomb by M. Bartholomé, por- 
tions of which have been exhibited in previous 
Salons, and a couple of busts by M. Rodin. 
But at the Champ Elys¢es, Mr. Frank Duveneck 
makes his first appearance as asculptor,and has 
achieved an immediate and very striking suc- 
cess. His design cannot rival M. Bartholome’s 


once 








June 13, 1895] 
in elaboration, for it is simplicity itself, but it 
expresses even more perfectly the serenity and 
majesty of death. There is both genuine 
feeling and masterly modelling in the figur 
of the woman who lies outstretched upon the 
simple low tomb, her hands folded, a 
branch to one side, resting gently on the flow 
ing draperies. Mr. Duveneck has 
vealed so fine a sense of beauty in his painting 
Mr. MacMonnies’s model for the 
Shakspere, later to grace the National Libra- 
ry in 


never re 
Statue of 


Washington, promises impressiveness, 
though the figure is not so accomplished as the 
delightfully modelled head. Of the many Joans 
of Are which the year has brought forth, M 
Dubois’s is by far the most 


though, as an equestrian statue, it cannot but 


satisfactory, 


invite comparison with Frémiet’s masterpiece 
in the Place des Pyramides, and suffer in con 
sequence. Nothing else in the large court is so 
noteworthy, save the bas-reliefs by M. Fal 
guifre, 

In both Salons, especially in the Champ-de- 
Mars, more than the accustomed space is re 
served for decorative work—the objets d'art 
of the Catalogue. In both, in the black-and 
white sections, the prints are much more re 
markable than the original drawings. At the 
Champs-Elysées M. Baude and M. Leveillé, 
Mr. Coleand Mr. Wolf carry off the honors 
M. Dillon and M. 
and M. Willette 
At the Champ de 
Mars there is less rubbish, and the proportion 
of good work is larger. M. 
marvellous wood-engravings after M. Re 
sketches. M. Valloton, M. 
Jeanniot, and M. Lepére amuse by their origi 
nal and vigorous wood-cuts. M. 
M. Auriol have made vast strides in advance 
in the printing of lithographs in color. And 
Max Klinger is included among the 
etchers. N. N. 


among the wood-engravers; 
Fantin-Latour, M. Roedel 
among the lithographers. 


Florian shows 
nouard’s pencil 
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Correspondence. 
RECTIFICATIONS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the review of Lord De Tabley’s 
poems in your number of yesterday, his pi 
ture of Cleopatra is justly described in no 
complimentary terms. But your reviewer 
seems not to be aware that the noble writer 
was not thinking of Shakspere at all, but 
“‘transmuting ”’ directly from Horace, whose 
wild and joyous rush of denunciation in the 
thirty-seventh ode of his first book assumes 
the curiously stiff and labored step of L 
Tabley’s quatrains. 

The 


cences’ 


rd De 
review of Bishop Clark’s ‘ Reminis- 
leads me to point out the recurrence: 
in his pages of one never-ending blunder of 
The Bishop speaks of Mr 
Charles Astor Bristed as distinguished at Or 
ford. One would think that a Bishop of 
Protestant Episcopal Church might be aware 
of the existence of the University of Cam 
bridge—the Alma Mater of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. W.E 


American writers. 


QUINCY, Mass, June 7, 1805 


Notes. 


A CIRCULAR recently issued by the Histor 


Society of Pennsylvania to its members 


contributions or a guarantee to the a int 








The 


Nation. 


$2,000 per annum for five years, for the pur- 


pose of obtaining a full copy of the Journal of 


the Board of Trade from the original in the 


English Public Record Office. ‘* Having 
worked much in this very series,” says the 
writer of a private letter, ‘1 do not hesitate 
to assert that they constitute the most impor 





tant existing collection of manuscripts relat 


ing to America during the colonial period 
Especially important is the Journal, for it con- 
tains the day-to-day proceedings of what was 


practically the supreme executive of the Ame- 


rican colonies, and alone makes possible a clear 
understanding of many important historical 
manuscripts that, taken by themselves, are ap- 
parently meaningless. Before this body came 


nearly every person pr yninent in American 





evidence on some 





listory, to ar 
the c 


tain, which s« 


ie or give 





subject: 


mmercial policy of Great Bri 
largely caused the Revolution, 
was shaped in it, as was also the action on the 
western colonies and the sequestration of the 
carried to its extreme in 
the 


indeed, its 


western lands, which, 


the Quebec act, was another of potent 


causes of our Revolution; and, 
action on American laws, paper money, boun 
ties, and many other subjects is as vital for 
an understanding of the colonial period, so far 
as the 


government of the colonies and their re 


lations with the mother country are concerned, 


as the federal reports are for an understand 
ing of the United States statutes at large 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston, will have an 
American edition of Ferd. Ongania’s ‘Art of 
Printing in the Renaissance.’ 
about to 


The Century Co. issue the Life 


Duchess of 


are 
by the 
the great mathe 
her childhood, 
Mrs. Bur 


of Sonya RKovalevsky, 


Cajanello, together with 
recollections of 
translated by Miss Hapgood ; 
ton Harrison's ‘An Errant W ' 
‘The Ameer Abdur Rahman [of 
tan},’ by Stephen Wheeler, is the tirst of 
k Warne & Co.'s ** Public Men of T 
Day; An es.” ‘Li Hung 


matician s 
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wing.’ 
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by Prof. Robert K. Dou 





Chang, 

next 
Further announ 

‘The Baths of Great Bri 


tain’; ‘Catholic Socialism,’ by Prof. Frances 


ements by Macn 


Climates and 


ilan & 


autobiography, ‘ Fifty 

















the Rev. Harry Jones; a 
holiday tour of Switzerland, 

f St. Paul's Put at 
Life of Agassiz has bee es 
tember; and tot autun w also ber 
gated John La Farge’s lectures art, a 
Prof. Edward Channing's ‘The United States 
of America, 1765-1851 
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histrionic portraits, and the three together re 


store for us the actors of the beginning of this 


century, just as Cibber’s incomparable * Apo 
logy? restores for us the actors two genera 
ti eartiel Mr. Archer contributes an acute 
ind searching analysis of Hazlitt’s work 

Phe fact that the address given before the 
Cierman Scientific Association at its meeting 
in Vienna last September, by Prof. Forel of 
Aurich, already appears in a second edition 
Bonn: Minil Strauss) is an indication that it is 
t paper of more than usual interest. Prof 
Forel is well known on account of his re 
searches upon ants and upou hypnotism, 


among other subjects, and it may be mentioned 


in passing that he is one of the few Germans 
who share the Anglo Saxon belief in the gene 
ral harmfulness of alcoholic ly verages. The 


title of his paper is ‘Crebirn und Seele, and his 


View may be characterized as a pantheistic 
monism He believes in a universal force of 
which matter, energy, and consciousness are 


different manifestations. More interesting than 


his philosophical views is the general sketch 
Which he gives of the various questions now 
the attention of scientific 


chiefly oceupying 


men 
Two Leipzig booksellers, Paul Schulze and 
Otto Koller, prepared as a ‘ Festschrift” for 
the celebration of Bismarck’s eightieth birth- 
entitled 
Grachlauer), 


day a neat volume of seventy pages 


‘Bismarck. Literatur’ (Leipzig : 
containing a classified list of all German and 
the most important forcign Bismarckiana that 
had appeared up to the end of March, 1895, 
consisting of letters and speeches, occasional 
table talk, 


graphies, Characterizations, and criticisms pro 


discourses, ‘winged words,” bio 


et contra, works on the Arnim affair and on 


Bismarck’s retirement and its consequences, 


poems, plays, and humorous and satirical pro 


ductions. Histories, hike Sybel’s ‘ Die Begriin- 
dung des Deutschen Reiches,’ are also included 


m the list. The voluminous octogenary Bis 


marek literature that has been published since 
April 1, will doubtless be considered in a later 
the 
practical value of which is greatly enhanced 


edition of this interesting bibliography, 
by an excellent index. The retail price of each 
work isalso given. 

‘Le 


CGruillaumin & Cie 


aux Etats-Unis’ (Paris: 
) is the title of 
French statistician and econo 
Vacher, on the 


in its legal, 


Llomestead 
an elaborate 
treatise by the 
mist [. American homestead 
moral, political, economical, and 
social relations to the « large, to 


ommunity at 
sailors, soldiers, Indians, and the general de 


velopment of the industry of the country. The 


author makes comparison of this institu- 
tion with the English manor, the German Hof- 
recht, and the Russian Mir. The lack of an 


index in such a work is painfully felt 
Ace 


dish 


rding to an estimate made by the Swe 
Statistics, the Swedish 


guage was used at the beginning of this vear 


Bureau of lan 


by about 6,500,000 persons, This is based on the 
last general census, which showed the following 
geographical distribution of Swedish-speaking 
Sweden P5000, 


people in 1,750,000, Finland 


Norway 38.000, Denmark 34,000, Germany 12,- 


WW) the rest of Europe 10,000, America (by 
both 


ascattering of a few thousands in other parts 


Which is meant continents) 770,000, and 


of the world. Of special interest in this re- 


port are the figures connected with Finland, 
Which show that, in spite of the Russian en 
couragement of the native language, Swedish 
is still spoken by over an eighth of the entire 


population 
The jubilee of the sailing of Sir Jobn Frank 


lin’s Arctic expedition has just been celebrated 





The Nation. 


in London. Mr. Clements Markham gave an 


interesti keteh of Franklins life and ser 
vices, amor vhich was the boarding and cap 
ture of a United States gunboat at New Or 
leans While commanding the boats of H. M.S 


old M’Clintock, who ace 


esearch expeditions, 


om 
pamied at least four of th 
and discipline 


testified to the admirable order 


which manifestly had prevailed with Sir John 


Franklin's crews He closed by saving that 
re-thy nerous and sympathetic belp of out 
American kinsmen throughout the whole of 
the Franklin search marked the beginning of 
that drawing together of the two great na 
tions Which was sostriking a feature of the 
present iy andof which our children might 
hope to reap the whole fruition.* 


The Knelish Government has at length been 


goaded into taking some decided action Im re 


g 
gard to slavery in Zanzibar. lor years atten 
tion has been persistently called to the fact 


that large numbers of slaves are annually im 
ported from the mainland to the island of 
The 


jealousy of supervision on the partof the Arab 


Pemba to work in the clove plantations 


hitherto prevented any official 
the 


planters ha 


examination of manner in which they 
treat thei 


among them 


slaves, although the mortality 
is notoriously great. [t is ap 
white man 
Mr 


A. Hardinge, the British Consul-General, upon 


parently almost impossible for a 


to set foot on the istand In a report by 


the whole question of slavery in the Protector 


ate, he sugyests a registration of the slave 


population at present in the islands, the estab 
' patrol offieered by 


lishment of a coast-cua 


Englishmen, and a x Ly for ‘‘raw slave 


it for life 


is deprecated mainly 


trading” of impris 


A policy 


of immediate aboliticu 


for fear of its disastrous effect on the finan- 
cial position of the Sultanate. 
The Atlas of the State of New York just 


completed and issued by Julius Bien & Co, will 
all others till the 
takes one in emulation of New Jersey's exam 
ple. The great 
places, and the first map is that of the United 
States, followed by 


supersede State itself under 


folio opens with an index to 


New York ona sealeof one 
inch to twelve miles, and by the several coun 


ties on a scale of one inch to two and a half 
miles. There is, besides, a map of land grant 
patents and purchases, labelled in red, on a 


scale of one inch to fifteen miles. These are 
not contour maps, but the roads are laid down, 
and in every way the Atlas is a desirable pos- 
session. New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, and Buffalo are mapped on 
There are also shaded 


separate sheets. maps 


of the State for rainfall, temperature, eleva- 
tion, and population, besides some graphic sta 
tistics. The engraving possesses the xcellence 
of the best work of the house to whose enter- 
\tias, as well as the more de- 
tailed Atlas of the Metropolitan District 

A widespread interest attaches to the third 


State Geolo- 


prise we owe the 


volume of the fipal report of the 


gist of New Jersey on * Water supply, Water 


power, the Flow of Streams, and Attendant 
Phenomena. This laborious work has been 
prepared by Mr. C. C. Vermeule, consulting 
engineer of the survey, and, as an exhaustive 
study of the subject for New Jersey, leaves 
nothing to be desired, The watershed of every 


iined in detail for its 
liability to 


significant stream 


is exan 


flow, ground - flow, evaporation, 


drought, purity and potability of its water, 


water-power actually employed and potential. 


Local tlow and low-water gaugings have been 


compared with those of other streams more or 


less analogous in other States, and a large ar 


ray of tables and formulas originally come. 
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most Valu- 


Mr 
extant 


puted by Vermeule farnish the 


ble basis for the calculations of water 






eng 


cineers in any section of the Atlantic coast at 


least. Noother State certainly has been so tho- 
roughly explored ina scientific manner as New 
Jersey can now boast of being, in the vital 


matter of water-supply for a rapidly mecreas- 
Mr. Vermeule’s 
report is accompanied by maps, diagrams, and 
A list 


horse-power by watersheds and 


ing and dense population 


pictorial illustrations. ot mills and net 


vy industries, 


another of drainage areas, forested arcas, and 
population (in IS80) of stream basins, and one 
of surfaee and drainage area of lakes and 


ponds, complete this indispensable work of re 
ference, 

The seventeenth annual report of Mr. W. EP. 
Foster of the Providence Public Library shows 
a yratifving gain in both the number of vol- 
umes in the Library and their use. The slight 
falling off in the percentage of fiction read and 
the increase of the works of bistory issued in- 
dicates the development of interest in the more 
sold departments of literature. This fact is 
the more noteworthy as there is apparently no 
age restriction on the use of the Library by 
the school-children, Some progress has been 
towards the 


for want of which the work of the 


made obtaining a new building 
Library is 
seriously crippled. It is with some hesitation 
that we express a doubt as to the expediency 
of priuting a long list of donors, many of whom 
give only pamphlets, in some cases apparently 


mere advertisements. 


—Previously begun articles excepted, there 
is nothing in the June magazines so striking as 
unt in the 
\u- 
custof the Comedie Francaise in the old Roman 


Thomas A, Janvier’s eye-witness acc 
Century of the festival performances last 
theatre at Orange, Government patronage and 
M. Jules Claretie haye together put the final 


stamp of suecess on the work of the two socie 


ties of the Félibres—the Feélibrige and the 
Cigaliers—in reviving in their own Midi a 
Classic form of the drama in the noble build- 


ing which they have partly restored and part- 
The 


fact that the Provencal poets are encouraged 


ly left in the majesty of its ancient ruin. 


by the enthusiasm roused by this presentation 
of the “(Edipus” and the ** Antigone,” 
the conditions of positive sublimity described 


under 
by Mr. Janvier, to hope that the Roman thea- 
tre of Orange, ‘‘again perfect, shall become 
art, 
a place of periodic pilgrimage, biennial or 


the home of the highest dramatic and 


even annual, forthe whole of the art-loving 


world,” has for readers at large an interest 
which cannot fail to be stimulated by the de 
lightful illustrations and ample data of this 
Aesthetic interest, in this case plea 
patriotic 


likewise be stimulated by 


article. 


santly tinetured with a feeling of 


possessorship, must 
the excellently pictured and written descrip- 


tion of the new Boston Public Library. Mrs 


Van Rensselaer presents the architectural 
claims of this building, whose series of mural 
decorations have for months past been the 


theme of universal comment, and Mr. Lindsay 
Swift, of the librarian’s department, makes the 
reader acquainted with principles in accord 
ance with which vast collections of books 


must, to be accessible, move and have their 


being. An instructive antithesis in points of 
the Mr. 
Howells’s ** Tribulations Giver ™ 
Fivnt's Eng- 
The latter writer as usual, after having 


view is offered by juxtaposition of 
of a Cheerful 
with Josiah “Two Tramps in 
land.” 
temporarily identified himself with the class 
he is studying, makes a literal transcript of 


its qualities, apd contines his conclusions re- 
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varding it within the briefest limits—in this 
instance to the single sentence, ‘* The profes 
sional beggar should be shut up indefinitely 

if this consummation should ever be accom 
plished, there would be no further opportunity 
tor Mr. Howells’s graceful whimsies of emotion 
and logic on the subject of almsgiving. In 
Mr. tlowells’s view, the giver is, as a matter of 
course, he who easily drops the dole of a coin 
into an outstretched palm; in the more strenu 
ous View of the new charity the only giving 
humanely permissible is of time, pains, and 


versonal service. Both fiction and verse in 


this number of the magazine are moe than 
ordinarily good, while in the account of the 
discovery of Glacier Bay, by John Muir, may 
be found the several attractions that belong t« 
a narrative of adventure and peril, personally 
recorded, and imbued with the spirit of na 


tional extension in the best sense of the word 


Che same and other kindred merits are 
also to be found in the one article which this 
month scores a marked success in Harper's, 
In his description of the hand-to-hand encoun 
ter with the Indians from which he and a re 
mainder of his scouts narrowly escaped with 
their lives, Gen. Forsyth gives his readers a 
sensation as nearly that of listening to a rira- 
oce narrative as the printed page ever voucl 
safes to the fascinated attention; the frontier 
fight of a quarter of a century ago becomes 
vividly present, as its survivor rehearses its 
mingled picturesqueness and horrors, while 
doing a soldier’s justice to bis comrades by 
name, no less than to the warrior, Roman 
Nose, Whose requiem he writes. Otherwise, 
although Mr. Lang dallies a while with the 
subject of his national game of golf, and Presi 
dent Low touches upon the pregnant question 
of combinations among workingmen and con 
binations among capitalists, the composition 
of the number is such as inevitably to call up 
the suggestion that readers must read, even 


vhen writers have little or nothing to write 


The sum total of the current Seri/ ’s 
amounts, as far as finished papers go, to not 
much more than another version of the same 
sad though indisputable fact. If the burning 
subject of bicycling has not been exhausted at 
the hands of the three illustrators and the four 
writers who treat it symposium-fashion, it has 
at least been brought to a point where a ten 
porary lull in discussion will not be ungrateful 
to readers whose thoughts still incline to more 
than one line of locomotion. Medical endorse 
ment of the exercise for men and women 
ilike, under restrictions of common se 
both, is supplied by Dr. J. West Roosevelt 


s 


In the short story, ‘‘ A Codéperative Court 
ship,” by Annie S. Winston, interest is kept 
alive by the fortunate mixture of natura 

hess and ingenuity that serves, now and agai: 

to vive a saving measure of freshness to the 
purely commonplace, The next number of 
the magazine will bring to a close Mrs. Hur 

phry Ward's artistic docket of a new femal 
Tender 

William Sharp's reminis 


ences of Christina Rossetti will be turned t 


With eagerness, and will perhaps be laid ‘ 
vit a shack f disappointment in 1 

vid ty portrayed, Tl Ww ers a aint 
vice With Miss Rossetti did not begit til = 
I entered at once upon middle age ar 

t sadder I er, and re s repress 
tage of her life Others wi knew her ear 
have given a brighter, if less saintly, view 


her personality. Mr. Sharp's 
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PATER’S GREEK STUDIES. 

Greek Studies: A Series of Essays by Walter 
Pater, late Fellow of 
Prepared for the Press by Charles L. Shad- 

Macmillan. 


Brasenose College. 
well, Fellow of Oriel College. 
1895. Pp. ix, 319. 
A POSTHUMOUS collection of essays is too often 
a bundle of chaff to be floated on the flood-tide 
Mr. Pater left no chaff to be 
misused by partial friends or designing pub- 
Whatever may have been his faults, 
carelessness (otiosity, as he might himself have 
called it) Was not among them. He took no- 
thing in hand, however slight, which he did not 
make his own by careful thought and consci- 
He was not 
simply with accurate learning and scholarship; 
he aimed always at presenting his results in a 
finished and suitable form, as a work of art. 
The papers here collected by Mr. Shadwell, 
though published at long intervals beginning 
with 1876, have a general unity of purpose and 
They deal with Greek art and 
with some special topics in mythology ; but 
they acquire a special charm and value from 
individual mode of treatment. 
Amid the shoals of treatises on the myth of 
Dionysus, for example, Mr. Pater’s study has 
its own distinct and permanent usefulness be- 
cause, starting with facts and theories that are 
now the common property of scholars, it ar- 
ranges them in order and evolves from them 
an organic whole ; it traces out the develop- 
ment of the myth by the aid of an imagination 
at once poetic and scientific. His method, so 
subtle moving within careful 
limits, illuminates a subject that is difficult to 
modern 


of a reputation. 


lishers, 


entious workmanship. content 


conception. 


the author's 


and delicate, 


removed 
Myth- 
making is a process not easily comprehended 


our minds because so far 


from our modern thoughts and ideas. 


by matter-of-fact people; it is a poetic process, 
and is best interpreted by one who has some 
of the poet’s gifts. Mr. Pater helps us to fol- 
low it in the myth of Dionysus by a wide range 
of illustrations—a range so wide as to include 
the cup of Galahad, or Shelley’s ‘ Sensitive 
Plant,” or Benozzo Gozzoli’s fresco of the In- 
vention of Wine in the Pisan Campo Santo. 
He suggests in exquisite language the primi- 
tive connection between sculpture and mytho- 
logy. 
‘*Conceive,” he says, speaking of the growth 
of the idea of Dionysus, ‘tthe image of an ac- 
tual person in whom, somehow, all those im- 
pressions of the vine and the fruit, as the 
bighest type of the life of the green sap, had 
become incorporate; all the scents and colors 
of its flowers and fruit, and something of its 
curling foliage: the chances of its growth; the 
enthusiasm, the easy flow of more choice ex- 
ressiop, as its juices mount within one; as 
Vordsworth says, 


‘** Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face’ 


so conceive an image into which the beauty, 
born of the vine, has passed; and you have the 
idea of Dionysus, as he appears entirely fash- 
ioned at last by central Greek poetry and art, 
and consecrated in the great festivals of the 
Wine-press and the Flowers.” 


It was thus that there “ grew a series of 
wondrous personalities, of which the Greek 
imagination became the dwelling-place; beau- 
perfectly understood human outlines 
embodying a strange, delightful, lingering 
and water and sun.” 
** spiritual 
Blake calls them, received their supreme em- 
bodiment in the drama of -Eschylus, and in 
the Phidian marbles of the Parthenon. 

The essay on the 


tiful, 
sense of clouds These 


personalities, these forms,” as 


** Bacchanals 
pursues the same theme with the same poetic 


of Euripides 
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insight. It gives the best analysis we have yet 
seen of the probable temper and mixed motives 
of Euripides in writing his latest drama, as 
well as of the fantastic combination the play 
presents of quasi-ethical and moral purpose 
with picturesque and cruel religious ecstasies 
and orgies. The orgies of the Voudoo and the 
ecstasies of a Methodist camp-meeting in the 
South 
mentary on the wild and savage rites of the 
troop of bacchanalian worshippers ; but the 
vulgarity of both would give no hint of those 
menad dances and encampments on the high 
mountain lawns which confer on the ‘* Baccha- 
nals” its choicest inspirations. The spirit of 
such scenes in a world that has almost vanished 


would serve as a useful modern com- 


’ 


from our conceptions is perfectly conveyed in 
the following description (pp. 53, 4): 


‘* Himself a woman-like god, it wason women 
and feminine souls that the power of Dionysus 
mainly fell; and so the Thiasus, also, is almost 
exclusively formed of women, of those who 
experience most directly the influence of things 
which touch thought through the senses—the 
presence of night, the expectation of morning, 
the nearness of wild, unsophisticated, natural 
things—the echoes, the coolness, the noise of 
frightened creatures as they climbed through 
the darkness, the sunrise seen from the hill- 
tops, the disillusion, the bitterness of satiety, 
the deep slumber which comes with the morn- 
ing.” 

From such scenes and customs the imitative 
arts drew new motives of freedom and energy 
and freshness; they suggested the graceful lan- 
guor of the fallen Mxenad of Praxiteles, the 
wind-touched draperies, the rhythm and the 
postures on many a sarcophagus frieze and 
Pompeiian wall- painting. The possible con- 
nection of such ritual and such mad doings 
with ethics and morality is maintained by 
Euripides, apparently with a grave face, and 
is one of those puzzles which seem rooted in 
the perennial illogicality of the human intel- 
lect, bound fast in the chains of human emo- 
tion and associations. Religion, in its earliest 
forms, and ethics, have at least this in common, 
that both are rooted in custom and immemo- 
rial usage, and hence their sanctions become 
entangled and confused. The murderous is- 
sue of the ‘‘ Bacchanals” is not, after all, so 
far removed in spirit from the butchery of an 
Hypatia ; and each might well give rise to the 
indignant line of Lucretius : 

“Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum.” 


It is a far easier task to trace the ethical 
purport and associations in the myth of Deme- 
ter and Persephone, for we have the less doubt 
ful warrant of the poets from Pindar down 
and the testimony of grave prose-writers as to 
the lessons of the Eleusinian mysteries. The 
history of this development Mr. Pater pursues 
through those phases which he has usefully de- 
fined in the growth of myth—the instinctive, 
namely, or half conscious period; the conscious 
or literary, when the idea passes into the mind 
and becomes the property of the poets; and the 
third or ethical phase, when the story of ideal 
personages lends itself, under the shaping of 
choicer spirits, to elevated sentiments of sor- 
row or of awe—when Demeter, for example, 
becomes ‘‘the type of divine grief, and Perse- 
phone the goddess of death, yet with a promise 
of life to come.” Such ideals and such senti- 
ments Mr. Pater finds translated and express- 
ed, for these deities especially, in the art of the 
best period. He sees in Demeter mourning for 
her lost daughter *‘our Lady of Sorrows, the 
Mater Dolorosa of the ancient world”; and in 
the Eleusinian processions and ritual an antici- 
pation of the mysteries of the Middle Ages and 
of our modern pilgrimages. If it occurs to any 
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one that such analogies casta borrowed me- 
dizval color on ancient life and customs, we 
must remember that the latest matter. of-fact 
methods of science point to this very mode of 
investigation and comparison. The mytholo- 
vists are now beginning to agree that resem- 
blances of myths and fairy-tales over the face 
of the globe depend quite as much on the kin- 
ship of the human mind as on imitation or 
diffusion. It is an old story that the early 
Christian Church was hospitable to pagan 
myths and customs; we know that the Chris- 
tians of the catacombs fused the legend of Or- 
pheus with theirown symbolism, and probably 
borrowed some pictures of a future world from 
the same order of ideas. The flowers of Eas- 
ter Sunday are gathered with the same thrill 
and the same hope that was more vaguely felt 
ages ago by the Greek rustic when he welcom- 
ed in the awakening spring the new birth of 
Persephone. 

The later essays in this volume were the be- 
ginning of a series on the history of Greek art, 
which Mr. Pater should have lived to com- 
plete. No English scholar was better qualified 
by native gifts, by his special studies, and by 
the graces of his style to sketch an outline of 
the course of Greek art for laymen, which 
should be at once learned, sympathetic, and 
free from technicalities, than the author of the 
essay on Winckelmann and of the masterly lit- 
tle volume on Plato. It is true that some critics 
Mr. Pater’s Greek accents (or his 
printer's), and affected to believe that no good 
thing could come out of the mouth of one who 
was guilty of a misquotation. Such critics 
might indeed enlighten the world on the sub- 
ject of accentuation and of Platonic syntax. 
The fact Mr. Pater had lived 
with his author most of his life ; he knew his 
Plato intimately, was penetrated by his spirit, 
and had a mission to introduce his thoughts 
and personality to mankind in general, which 
did not fall within the province of the philolo- 
In the matter of Greek art his mission 
was clearer still. He brought to his task a 
trained and delicate taste, a breadth and sure- 
ness of information, the tokens of which are 
manifest in these lectures, If they had been 
finished, we should have gained in them the in- 
troduction and the sympathetic guidance of an 
artist, whereas now we have to depend rather 
on the manuals of arch:eologists. 

In his introductory sketch of Greek sculp- 
ture, Mr. Pater warns us against that cold iso- 
lation in which we now view all remains of 
Greek sculpture—isolation from the concomi- 
tant arts, from the architectural group to 
which, with careful estimate of distance and 
point of observation, the frieze belonged ; iso- 
lation, also, from the clear Greek skies and the 
poetical Greek life. He reminds us that Greek 
sculpture was far from being exclusively intel- 
lectualized or idealistic. *‘ The black and gray 
world of extant antique that remains to us 
ranged within the cold walls of our galleries, 
needs to be translated back into ivory and 
gold,” and to be replaced in its rich and taste- 
ful #ilieu of minor precious works, intaglios, 
coins, and vases. The Greeks were not in the 
least aware of Hegel’s canon that ‘sculpture 
aims at the pure abstract form, and therefore 
abandons color and painting.” On the con- 
trary, they were prone to a sort of ‘* realism,” 
call it; they were frankly fond of 
warmth and color. And so, in spite of Hegel, 
they were actually capable of tinting the hair 
and faces of their statues, of coloring their 
eyes to imitate life, and of adding metal bridles 
All this 
we are liable to furget in the galleries; indeed, 


smiled at 


remained that 


gians. 


as we 


to the horses of the Parthenon frieze. 
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we have so few hints of it 
the very statement of the practice still sh 


in the museums that 
ks 
our modern sensibilities. 

Mr. Pater had always a horror of pedantry, 
but his graceful style covers a body of am 
and solid learning which dissembles itself as 


ple 
much as possible. <A single sentence or a sin- 
gleline sums up en passant the gist of some re- 
and technical 
writing about the ‘‘ Harpy Tomb,” for exam 


cent elaborate discussion, In 
ple, he corrects in a single line the common 


notion that the wivged birds with human faces 
are harpies, and prefers to call them sirens 
Anarcheologist might tell us as much: but few 


Mr 


to illustrate the symbolism of the little fi 


archwologists could go on, as Pater does, 





or souls, carried in the sirens’ arms, by 
ring to mediwval reliefs and colored windows 
which the soul of Lazarus or of the Vir 
gin Mary is similarly represented. In sucl 
matters he shows the precision of the schol 
without pedantry, the taste of 


out technicality. 


in 


al 
the artist with 
Another special quality of his criticism is that 
ym. this or that 
When he discourses of 


the Discobolus and the Diadumenus, he « 


he sees his subject whole, not fr 


side of the specialist. 


forget the publie and family life which they 
he 


vet Pindar’s verses, ‘which, in bis own century, 
g 


cannot for 
ann bot 


proceeded from and illustrated: 


conferred on the young vict 


and immortality which in the next century 





were sought from the sculptor rather th: 
poet. The votive statues which were so mul- 
tiplied in that age of dev 


he calls most happily ‘‘a countless series of 


tion to athleticism, 


popular illustrations of Pindar’s odes.” And 
certainly the g 


as crowned by 
nothipg more vulgar than an Olympian ode o1 
a statue of the Discobolus, must have been a 


iftO S uovoetwy towards the 


step towards Ph: 

















tivation of a ‘‘ fair proportion between | 
and soul.” How farthis ** beau ideal of at 
letic motion or athletic repose” falls short 
the whole conception of Plato’s mus M 
Pater defines with subtle discrimination it 
passage that is not without its lesson t ‘ 
‘When he came to his Vit 
the quoit player, the 1 
Myron did not for a moment forget that 
too were animals, voung delichti 
in natural motion, in free hrougt 
vielding air, over uninterrupted space 
It is of the essence of the athletic prizemar 
involved in the very ideal of the iOit-] I 
the cricketer, not to give expression t 
in antagonism to, or invasiot tl 
whose healthful balance funct sit iy s 
easily perturb—to disavow that . 
enemy of the fairiuess of the bodily s is 


such.” 


In reading these last words of an unfinishe 


message we cannot help regretti that 
delicate vibrations of such sentences are 
heard no more, that they are to die away 


the pathos and beauty of 
are peo] le 


a passing-bell. ; 
who detest Mr. Pater’s st ‘ 


thole 
times passes over 


who “canna 





Yet inan age ill the w s ge 
haste to manu py 1 to se t 
fetching prices, one may pa n the s 
that spring from painstaking s 

Mr. Pater liked to play upon his inst t 
and to draw from it melodies 1 

harmonious than those | barrel-org 
tunes which instructors ! Vg 

out so assiduously in company with t 

pils. His paragraphs recall t ‘ 


colors 


of 
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the 
Not to mention his Plato and those 


complain that stuff is not worth the em- 


broidery 
essays on the Renaissance which years ago left 
esthetic 


- mark on criticism, and captivat- 


h stvlists 





as Robert Louis Stevenson, the 


* was in some respects a unique con- 


ception and achievement. We may call it a 
pagan ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—a true history of 
the wandering of a human soul, none the less 
veracious because it was in part an autobiogra- 
phy, the story of a modern spirit moving in an 


The experience it recorded 





acy of introspection and obser- 
its character and its 
setting, only to the few : but it was none the 


genuine and important as a human docu 


ment The setting itself was equally unique 
}its combination of vivid creative imagina 





tion with entirely adequate and scientific 
learnin Such pictures as the visit of Marius 
to the temple of  ~Esculapius, or the sketch of 
tl orian training at Laconia, show all the 
truer and more brilliant ‘ontrasted with 
the vagueness or pedantry of the ordinary 
lassival novel. Compared with these magic 


maces from Faust's mirror, the Uardas, Iones, 
1 Glaucuses move like the marionettes of a 
puppet-show. In all this careful work, in the 
tivation of these rare gifts of thought and 
expression, Mr. l’ater’s weakness as well as his 


ength lay in a lifelong search for perfection 
The search for per tion, in spite of the cer 
tainty that it is not to be attained in this 
world, was the aim of his labors—or, as he 
himself has said in his own manner, ‘the 

iintenance of a kind of candid discontent i: 
the face of the highest achievement 
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of western New York, and al Tr A 
more important figure in the ‘ then 
than our histories generally indicate. T 
ing the proposition that representation in 
the Senate should be based on wealt t 
asks his reader to “‘try t agine any 
laring to make such a proposition now 
There is no need of the proposition wealt 
now sits in the Senate directly, and 1 by 
representation 
In discussing the true theory of the States 
and the Union, Gen. Walker speaks t x 
treme views of Jay and Patrick | vas t 
worthy of lawyers, whil an = imte 
view, expressed in the w is of Gerry at 
‘* we were neither one nation nor diffe a- 
tions,” appears to him more statesno . 
This idea, that Chief Justice Jay, in Ct 
vs. Georgia, took the n na \ yew t 
much of the lawyer's temper, ts cur sly 
sistent with an opiniot vpressed la 
that Jay was hardly er : a lawy 
the great pla f Chte : " 
ever, much easier to call that very at an 
either too much or not enoug slaw 
than to refute the ary tw t 
Walker quotes, that the . 
State governments ft t acl and 
ceived the advice the ¢ ‘ < 
and that the Inde ft s 
was lar “N \ ‘ Sta 
ernments at a t + Wa 
ides that t , WAS 4 " , 
eitl ‘ 7s I SU . ‘ 
Ti i I i ‘ rat n \ \V ~ 
States beit tevTa 2 a 4 7 
t 1 Ww t | ts y : 
Monroe's ; Si7 at 
t w 4 . tut i 
¢ ¢) ‘ nfe rat t s ‘ 
a not leg tely grow 
prev s organis a < 
As many others have t vha 
w s i : i 
North Car an ‘ sia ad t! 
‘ S 3 } \ e 
i to say Ww t i ) : 
¢ , cer . 4 v< I 
bes . ‘ 
¢ } ya < \ 
I at t ‘ t ‘ .¥ A= 
t ( S t . S Se* . <sary 
eS a story to 1 e 4 ‘ “a 
t w“ for w in Aa} x t 
exe 1 t v alls wt 
eX nat s e te r a ts it 
art Ss. B t e% > i 
it s t ‘ = rt ‘ bs) le 2 
I ths y story +} . n of 
t ( stitut Lis WwW t i l ry n 
terestil fact we i ¢ Is 1 ie 
t <i. that t 1 es, Gs la ed 
t ws t It is t t y 
that Virginia ratified sup; y hers to be 
the ninth and not the tenth State, and that Ha 
ton, to whom President Wa s har ix 
st as he tries ¢ tend a aerial 4 er 
t pting prospects, if he had been w ny to 
lye a pure New Y ‘ il tal his stute is 
he might t { the t1 l ec wl he 
ire that the vote f New Yor Is NeCessal 
to elect a President should be reminded that at 
the first Presidential ¢ tion she cast n le 
torai votes at a 
The author's tribute to Washington lige 
fied and just. He brings out the ur | a 
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Washington 


tion and resources of the country in 17S), he in- 


In a brief review of the popula- 


dicates in astriking manner that nothing has 


ontributed so much to the development of 
wrica as the inborn inventive genius, 
“The Ameri 
the Venetian 
as the modern Italian sings.” If this 


here 


quot 
Knglish 


from an writer an 


its as the Greek carved, as 
painted, 
observation, it is 


the President of 


not a wholly new 


lrawn out and illustrated by 


igreat school of mechanics as be has the duty 
ind right to do In his spirited account of 
Washington's administration, we are told that 


the ultra blazed 


forth at the idea of the President's likeness 


the wrath republicans 
on 


ad 


secur 


the coin, and iusisted on emblematic he 


an 
Liberty. Washington's difliculty in 
told, That the 


idered 


ingan eflicient Cabinet is well 


Cabinet ollieers obviously con them 


selves as occupying an independent position 
before Congress and the country is clearly 
made out: and indeed it was not till the re 


moval of the deposits under Jackson that the 
theory of 
President 
eX presses 
of 
Hhheasire 
to do 
indicates a deep distrust of bis political probi 


their absolute subordination to the 
Walker 


grave doubts tf their admission to the 


was established President 


floor Congress would prove as effective a 


its friends believe. Hudeavoring 


as 
justice to the genius of Hamilton, he still 
ty; but he takes more than one opportunity to 
the 


John 


speak in strong and deserved eulogy of 
high character and priceless service of 
\dams, a man who will stand higher in the 
estimation of his countrymen in exact propor 
tion to the study that is given to his life. 

Che admission of new States, beginning with 
Vermont, leads the author into some excellent 
sson our Western sisters: 
lent 
will have it, 


remat the great help 


they have in the consolidation, or, as he 
the making of the uation, accom 
panied at the same time by many difficult and 
trying qualities, especially their financial un- 
soundness, which he regards as merely incident 
toa crude state of society, and sure to be out 
of the break-up of the 


Pederalists and establishment of 


vrown. His account 
Jeffersonian 
Democracy is good and temperate: and his re 
view of Jefferson's administration shows only 
Mr Henry Adams's 
that President Jeffer- 
som’s patriotism and probity can undoubtedly 
ited, the ot 


cood sense judgment. It 


too clearly what history 


had made plain before 


be vindic but only at expense liis 


and is truly painful 


to see many of our Southern members of Con 


y 


yress at this duy thinking they offer conclusive 


proof of the soundness of any views when they 
find some warrant for them in the writings of 


Je tferson 


The narrative of the Louisiana Purchase at 


the constitutional questions it: raised, and of 


the commereial and diplomatic quarrels with 
Knyland and France, is extremely well done 
When the war of ISI2 is reached, though 
we have a cerrect summary, there is no at 


tempt abany preturesqueness of Catmpaizu tat 
I 74 | I 


ratives. This is well. The country has been 


deloged, and in very late years especially, wit 


pletures of martial strife on land and sea, and 
these bave aided in fanuving the rising tlame of 
Jingoism and the Old World notion, worthy 


Prussian octogenarians, utterly unworthy 
Vine tieans ip middie life, that war is a good 
n It Walker 


honorable ambition to be the historian 


is obvious that President 


J 


and he deserves that unstained crowp 
He is not the 
Conveners, 

their 


Lhe ¢ 


vindicate unselfi-h 
Hartford 
criticising 


the 


afraid to 


itvietism of the while 


some ol Proposals 


eNtstence of OUVenT OM: 


discusses With impartial but 


lively 





j 





The 


treaty of 


Nation. 


analysis the ISl4 and the tariff act 


of ISI6 


\s is 


former or 


natural in President Walker's 


upation, he has much to say of the 


one of 


early Censuses of the country, and the signifi- 
and 
his book is provided with useful tables, maps, 
Without 
views, and perhaps with those 


cance of the statistics then ascertained: 


bibliography, and index, agreeing 
with all of his 
he most cherishes, we Cannot hesitate to com- 
mend this book as marked by a pureand lively 
style, a sound but chastened patriotism, and a 
recognition at once scholarly and practical of 
that transcendent idea, the ‘“‘commonwealth of 


his 


nath 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN NORTH AMERICA, 





Vorgeschithte Nordanmerikas im Gebiet der 
Vereiaiyten Staaten, Vou Dr. Emil Schmidt 
in Leip Braunschweig: Fr. Vieweg & 
Sohn. TS0t Svo, pp. 216. Map and illus 
tration 

ru irliest attempts to estimate the period of 


the advent of man in America were made by 


Louis Agassiz from Lake Monroe in Florida, 
Dowler from 


and by tbe physician Bennett 


the delta of the Mississippi. The course of the 
Mississippi, lbowever, is too irregular to per- 
mit observations made at one point of its 
delta to prove much for any otber  por- 
tien, As for the fragment of a human pelvis 
discovered in the clay beds near Natchez, 


Miss., 


rain floods, 


these strata of loess were caused by 


winds, and other atmospheric 
agencies, and hence can no longer be consid- 
ered Dr. C. C. Ab 


bott's Investigations of the Trenton gravels are 


as sedimentary deposits, 


conceded by Dr. to put beyond 


Schmidt (p. 27) 
‘doubt the 


Delaware 


existence of diluvial man 
but 


scription of the deposits in which man’s handi 


reason ib] 


on the middle Rive oe his de- 


work was found is too vague to identify with 


aceuracy the special quaternary formation to 
which they belong. Gass’s elephant pipes and 


Dr. Schmidt refuses to take 


seriously. The Carson footprints were for a 


ober cise OVveTIeS 


while the subject of fanciful speculation, but 


are nowy, in consequence of Prof, Marsh’s argu- 


inentation, believed to be the tracks of a gigan 


tic sloth. The distance of the two rows of foot 
prints from each other, or width of track, 
amounts to eighteen or nineteen inches, pre- 
cluding the idea that man was in any way con 
cerned in making then, though it would tit the 
elephant’s gait as well as the sloth’s. The dis 

ery of the celebrated Calaveras skull in 1866 


near Altarville, California, was attended with 


great doubts as to the remote age claimed for 
it. This relic was feund in volcanic tufa 130 
feet below the surface, and hence was certain- 


ly not of recent origin. The voluminous report 


Which Prof, Whitney, then director of the State 


Geological Survey, made on this subject con 


tutus all the necessary data as to provenance, 
nature, aud age The skull bore a hard and 
-olid Inerustation of the rock material com 
posing the stratum in which it was found 

viz., caicareous tufa, rolling lava-stenes, and 
ferruginous earth, together with fragments 


of buman bones Schmidt is emphatic in assert- 
of this 


nakes no special mention of 


ssive old ag remarkable 
find, though he 


Whitney's re] 


le the exe 


ort 


Copper mining in its prehistoric bearing is 
treated with care and deseribed with minute 
details by our author, who has visited in per 


son the greatest copper bearing region lu the 
World, the store nd environs of Lake Supe 
rior, Jt may be suid that copper occuptes in 
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America the place of bronze in Europe, for it 
is found in almost every part of the western 
continent, with more frequency as Lake Supe- 
rior is approached. Bronze articles are found 
only in Mexico, Central America, and north- 
ern South America. 
copper tools properly belongs to the American 


The process of making 
stone period, for in their manufacture they 
differ in po wise from stone implements, both 
having been obtained by hammering, since 
copper tools are made almost entirely of pure 
and unmixed metal. 
does not properly exist in America ; smelting 


Hence a copper period 


and casting of metals was unknown, nor can 
certain kiuds of relief lines observed on copper 
implements be explained as junctures of the 
casting-mould. No American tribe was fami- 
liar with the process of soldering, although sil- 
ver, the ubiquitous metal, would have fur- 
this 


The opinion of Farquharson, that all American 


nished an excellent means for process. 
copper implements were intended for oruament 
only, is controverted by Dr. Schmidt. Collect- 
find it difficult: to 


classify all American copper objects, and they 


ors and museum curators 


can be named only analogically as chisels, 
buttons, stars, ete. 
Of all 


continent none has excited more profound 


the archeological remains on this 


ly the curiosity of the educated classes than 
the which all 


forms, instance 


mounds exist 
but 


stone walls. 


in possible 


in include 
A large number of them served 


which no 
as defences against enemies and bear a strong 
resemblance to the settlements of the historic 
and modern Indians, which were either pali- 
Inthe 
Troquois country there are as maby annular 


saded or surrounded with earthworks. 
forts as squares. Obio is most thickly dotted 
with and 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas's map. 


mounds forts, as may be seen on 


Thomas makes 
out eight or nine districts east of the Rocky 
Mountains which 
each other in their mounds and graves, as the 


are clearly distinct from 


district of the Cherokees, the Shawnees, etc., 
but this division has been questioned.  Flat- 
topped conical mounds are certainly charac 
teristic of the southern belt of mounds. Build 


ings and fortifications stood upon their top, 
and west of the Mississippi they are round 
north as far as Wisconsin. Effigy mounds are 
found only in southern Wisconsin, in northern 
Iinois, in a corner of lowa, amid plenty of 
other mounds. Their limit 
exactly with that of the territory formerly 
held by the Winnebago Indians. 

As a general result of mound researches, Dr. 


coincides almost 


Sclmnidt holds that there never was a special 
that the 
mounds were thrown up by different sedentary 


race or people of mound-builders: 
Iudian tribes of the same lineage as the In 
the 
Obio and Mississippi Rivers were thickly set 
tled by a population living by agriculture, and 
acquainted with the arts of pottery, Weaving, 
The 


dians now living: that the plains alony 


and rough sculpturing of stones. garden 
beds of Wisconsin and Michigan prove au in- 
dustrious culture of maize and other vegeta 
bles, but no monuments of stone architecture 
The extent of the 


can be traced. mound co 


vered region is large, though the Atlantic 
coast and the higher slopes of the Rocky 


Mountains contain almost none of these primi 
tive memorials, many of which were simply 
burial-mounds. The growth of trees may serve 
in estimating the age of mounds, accumula- 
tions pear mining-pits, sepulchral tumuli, ete,, 
but is by no means a safe guide. Trees may 
have been enclosed within mound walls and be 


and again cannot 


much older than these; Wwe 


absolutely depend on tbe number of 1 1ngs 











June 13, 


1895] 


ln sketching 


the Eastern nations, Dr. S 
holds the views of Albert 
tio Hale, who tried to 
real history there is in 

Cherokees are evidently ab 
Lroqu Iss K 
said to have come from tl 
River, and, after havir 
Sainte Marie, to have gi 
their later seats in the Al 
while constantly fighting 
were attacking them. It 


that their ancestors were 





the 


tl lege 
ranch of t 
languay 

lower St 


build 


numerous groups of mounds in Ohio 
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A cle 


seated enmity existed between them and 


cognate Iroquois of New 
lasted down to the end of 


tury. They are believed 


the legendary Talega or ‘Ts 


tests form a part of the 
nical Delaware 
Schmidt think 
Tsa lagi (** Cher 


an adjectival form of th 
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talli, over youder, Which would permit us t 
terpret Talligewi as those th th 
some large river or of the Al hany ra 
In regard to the filiation of languages in t 
tribes, Schmidt adopts in every mart 
what Hale says, that Huron isthe most arc! 
of the group, and, when the ois 
ferentiated, the Mohawk and the Tusca 
retained the oldest forms It is probably 
accurate to say that, of tl eustern 
Mohawk, Oneida, Cayuga, and Tusear " 
archaic in their phoneti ind that 1 
hanged sounds a1 tou n © nel 
Seneca. From the Mohawks, as tl 
nfederat around the [1 in 
the or f t ttl 4 east 
west, § h « La Ontar B t 
earlier seats must ha | n nert f La 
Erie and Ontaric, and the Tuscaroras of N 
Carolina are reported to hay irat 
them when staying on the Osweg Live 
Phe nkin tribes ri lated s t 

Hudson's nd from there spread 
rious ~ tI tribes spe 
more | et ’ 
north Law 
River, the C1 hi Lot 
(of those that f that lit 
Shawnees have i sts t 
the Illinois ar alis 

Suppositions of this | 

ble, but they do mm i nt fort } t 
the New England dialects, nor they « 
the wanderings of the Bla e CI 

and Arapahoes to the ir West 
tribes speak Algonkin languages als 
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facts that may be compared to the disputa- 
Towards 
the latter part of the last century the futility 
of these debates became so evident that the 
students of the Earth abandoned that method 
of inquiry, and betook themselves to decipher- 
ing the records of the rocks. A hundred years 
of such labor has resulted in the accumulation 
of a very great store of well-recorded observa- 
Incidentally this body of knowledge 
has, from mere grouping of the details, thrown 
much light on the series of actions in and on 
this sphere; but all the while there has been 
springing up a series of problems which must 
be discussed in a broad way, and with the ex- 
pectation that the best solution that can be at- 
tained will be supported not by distinct proof, 
but by the balance of probabilities. Prof. 
Prestwich has in this volume of collected and 
extended pepers made a very interesting con- 
tribution to the debates which are for a while 
to occupy the attention of geologists. In the 
six essays thus brought together we find a 
very fair opening for the controversy over 
some of the questions which most immediately 
demand a general theoretical 
These are as follows: the uniformity of geo- 
logical action; the date, duration, and condi- 
tions of the glacial period; the age and succes- 


tions of the medisval philosophers. 


tions. 


discussion. 


sion of human races; the cause of volcanic ac- 
tion; the constitution of the earth’s crust, and 
the internal heat of the sphere. 

In his first essay, concerning the Position of 
Geology, the author states his objection to the 
hypothesis that the rate of geological change 
has been anything like uniform in the successive 
In this he is in accord with 
the greater number of his scientific associates. 
Some of them, however, would object to bis 
statement of the matter, for the reason that he 
does not explicitly recognize the danger, so 
well shown in the ancient history of geology, 
which is incurred whenever we begin to im- 
agine another order or rate of action than 
that which we now behold in the various realms 
of the earth. Although the world of to-day is 
perhaps not a perfectly fair sample of the an- 
cient world, it isa better ground for our in- 
quiries than any hypothetical sphere could pos- 
sibly be. The safe middle way is to start with 
and hold fast to the presumption that what we 
see to be now going on in and upon the earth, 
is a fair sample of the work done in earlier 
times. When the proof is clear that in any 
ancient period the processes were other than 
those we behold, or the rate of action differ- 
ent, then, and not till then, and only to the 
strict limitations of the need, should we aban- 
don the principle of uniformity which has led 
geology from a maze of speculation to the firm 


ages of the earth. 


ground of science. 

In his second chapter, on the Glacial Periods 
and the Antiquity of Man, our author protests 
against the hypothesis of Dr. Croll which 
seeks to explain by astronomical causes the 
climatic conditions that led to the extension of 
the The protest is general, and is 
limited to destructive criticism; there is no 
suggestion of another view and no sufticiently 
arrayed proof to show that the last glacial pe- 


ice-ftields. 


riod vas, as seemed upon evidence not adduced 
by the author, less ancient than Croll’s view re- 
A large part of this essay 
is taken up with an interesting, but incident- 
al, inquiry as to the length of time it may 
have required for the continental glaciers to 
This 
does not touch on the main points which we 


quires us to believe. 


accomplish their extension and retreat. 
need to know, namely, how long the ice caps 
near their maximum 
The author repeatedly states 


were maintained at or 
development, 














The Nation. 


his belief that the glacial period was a time 
of very extreme cold. This view seems dis- 
tinctly against the probabilities of the case. 
To bring about another such ice time, we 
should have to provide for a great increase in 
the supply of snow; this would require a larger 
amount of evaporation, in regions near to the 
glaciated area; moreover, the gain in precipi- 
tation would, most likely, be accompanied by a 
certain augmentation of temperature, in the 
realm where the fall took place, through the 
conversion of latent into sensible heat, as the 
process of condensation went on. The ques- 
tion is very complicated; but whoever will 
consider the fact that the coldest areas of the 
world, those in which the soil is locked in frost 
to the depth of hundreds of feet, are quite 
without glaciers, will be driven to question the 
hypothesis that the last ice epoch was due to 
extreme frigidity. 

In the chapter on the Flint Implements of 
the plateau district of Kent, the author deals 
with a very puzzling set of facts which have 
of late interested geologists and archeologists. 
In the English field, as in the Trenton district 
of New Jersey, chipped stones, in evident sem- 
blance of primitive art-work, plentifully oc- 
cur in deposits which were probably deposited 
during the glacial age. It is not easy to ac- 
count for the introduction of these chipped 
stones at a later time than that in which the 
beds themselves were laid down; it is even 
more difficult to suppose that they were con- 
veyed to their present sites by the ice. Al- 
though some of the specimens figured by Dr. 
Prestwich are clearly the product of art, it is 
not unlikely that in this, as in other cases, the 
collections which have been made from glacial 
deposits are to a certain extent composed of 
stones naturally fractured. Those who have 
been close students of drift materials have 
generally had occasion to remark how the 
shearing action of glacial motion sometimes 
leads to a fracturing of pebbles, or even of con- 
siderable boulders, in a manner which suggests 
art-work. This action, for evident reasons, is 
particularly apt to occur in those varieties of 
stone which are especially suited for making 
implements. It is not improbable that the con- 
ditions above mentioned have led to some part 
of the obscurity in which these inquiries have 
become involved. 

In the chapter on the Agency of Water in 
Voleanic Eruptions, the author sets bimself 
against the modern view that the explosive 
actions are due to the effect of a superheated 
water contained in the liquid rock. He con- 
tends, with much ingenuity, for the hypothesis 
that the water which plays soimportant a part 
in most outbreaks is derived from the surface, 
and that it meets the ascending column of lava 
in the base of the cone. Unfortunately, he 
does not take into full account the geographical 
distribution of voleanie vents. Their uniform 
limitation to the sea-floor, or to theshore-lands 
neighboring thereto, is a most important fact. 
This distribution is explicable on the bhypo- 
thesis that volcanic action is due to the tension 
of water-vapor brought about by the upward 
movement of the planes of equal earth-heat in 
water- bearing This movement nor- 
mally occurs beneath the areas of sedimenta- 
tion, and is apparently sufficient to give rise to 
the volcanic tensions. 

In discussing the Thickness of the Earth's 
Crust, we do not find that the author has made 
a notable contribution to the question as to 
how we are to reconcile the dictum of the 
physicists concerning the essential rigidity of 
this sphere with the abundant evidence that 
the strata warp with the utmost freedom, and 


rocks. 
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that the continents sway up and down in a 
manner which enforces the idea that the super- 
ficial part of the earth rests on a foundation 
that behaves as if it were molten. The truth 
is probably to be found in a better conception 
of the terms fluid and solid. A body may be 
as rigid as wrou, \t iron, and yet, under suf- 
ficiently great strezs:s, be madeto flow. Itisnot 
unlikely that the strains which operate in the 
so-called crust of the earth are great enough 
to bring about, in materials which are as rigid 
as our firmest rocks, all the movements re- 
quired to account for their deformation. 

The volume ends with a chapter on under- 
ground temperatures, which is an admirable 
contribution of a very detailed sort to the ques- 
tion as to the rate of increase of heat as we de- 
scend below the surface. The list of observa- 
tions is twice as great as any that has hereto- 
fore been given, and the criticism of the data 
better directed than in the previous essays on 
the subject. Eliminating the untrustworthy 
observations, by far the greater part of the list, 
the author comes to the conclusion that the 
date of increase may be safely taken at about 
one degree Fahrenheit for each fifty feet of 
descent. 

Dr. Prestwich’s contribution will excellent- 
ly well serve the purpose which has led to its 
publication; it will excite controversy in fields 
where debate is much needed and in which the 
maiter is ready for the argument. The book 
unhappily lacks an index. There are sundry 
minor slips, as, for instance, where the name 
of Baron Sartorius von Waltershausen is twice 
cited as Wattershausen. According to tradi- 
tion, this worthy geologist originally bore the 
name of Schneider; one stage upward was 
taken by Latinizing the plebeian cognomen; a 
second, by the addition of the baronial name. 
If quoted in brief, the name should be Sarto- 
rius. 





Evolution and Effort, and their Relation to 

Religion and Politics. By Edmond Kelly, 

M.A., F.G.S. D. Appleton & Co, 1895. 

Mr. KELLY’s book is related to so many topics 
of current interest that, were its treatment of 
these topics less effective than it is, 1t would 
challenge wide attention. His range reminds 
us of Bishop Berkeley's famous treatise on tar- 
water, which, beginning with his wonderful 
specific, ended with an exposition of the Holy 
Trinity; but he inverts the Bishop's order, and, 
beginning far away in the mysteries of organic 
evolution, he ends with the concrete of New 
York municipal politics—a kind of tar which 
some have touched incautiously and therewith 
been defiled. He tells us in his preface that his 
book was practically completed before the re- 
animating results of the New York elections of 
1893 (meaning 1894). Evidently the preface 
was completed before the exanimating results 
of those elections had declared themselves as 
they have now, when it appears that the rush- 
ing stream of our enthusiasm for reform has 
largely been diverted to turn the private mills 
that manufacture predetermined spoils. 

The main purpose of Mr. Kelly's book is a 
good one, namely, to encourage us to believe 
that if we are the bosses’ underlings, the fault is 
not in our stars, but in ourseives—not in the 
stressof evolution, but in our lack of effort in 
opposing this. And so it happens that he ranges 
himself with Huxley in his courageous battle 
with the universe, as planned in his Romanes 
Lecture, and against the determinism of Spen- 
cer, the social selection of Weismann and Kidd. 
All this is instructive as showing that what 
is one man’s meat is another's poison. <A 
great many people have found Huxley’s doc- 
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trine of man against the universe exceedingly 
depressing, but here is one whom it exhilarates, 
and what he writes of the ideal man isan exact 
picture of himself: ‘‘He appears as a com- 
batant, instinct with vigor and life, defiantly 
pitting himself against the very forces of Na- 
ture to which Spencer tends to regard him as 
hopelessly subjected.” He appears to us to 
overrate the practical effects resulting from 
determinism or the opposite conclusion. Mr 
Spencer is certainly as little inclined to /aisse: 
faire as Prof. Huxley in his general attitude 
towards social wrongs and miseries, while 
they both uphold the Manchester political 
economy, and Mr. Kelly, who is on the right 
side of every practical question, is heartily 
with them. John Stuart Mill was a very earnest 
necessarian; but he never bated a jot on this 
account from his hostility to any concrete evil 
of his time. 

As Mr. Kelly proceeds with his discussion, 
it becomes more practical. Under the head of 
“Church and State,” he has some very good 
observations onthe disposition of clergymen 
to ‘‘ keep out of politics,” but we are inclined 
to think that when he speaks of those with 
whom ‘‘ abstention from politics has grown to 
be a sort of virtue,” he is thinking overmuch 
of a particular church, and more of its past 
history than of its present status. In view of 


the courage which political outspokenness re- 





quires in a clergyman under the voluntary 
system, the wonder is, perhaps, that so many 
stoutly refuse to hold their peace. Mr. Kelly’s 
contention is that, while partisan politics are 
so divisive that few clergymen can be expect- 
ed to take part in them, there is a wide field 
of political interests which can be cultivated 
by clergymen with the happiest anticipations. 
This is, indeed, the final outcome of his book, 
and if the particular forms of organization 
which he suggests do not commend themselves 
to his readers, there is much in the spirit ot 
his argument that is deserving of the careful 
lest consideration, 

‘*Municipal Misgovernment”™ is the title of a 
chapter that contains much admirable mat- 
ter. So far as New York is concerned, the ad- 
vocacy of separate municipal elections is, of 
course, a post-eventum prophecy, but this point 
is only one of many. Coming to ‘* The Prob- 
lem of Pauperism,” Mr. Kelly has a good word 
for indeterminate penal sentences and for the 
Elmira system, and elaborates a scheme of 
willing and unwilling pauper colonies which is 
perhaps, not too Utopian to be within the 
bounds of possibility. Such a scheme is mani 
festly socialistic; but ina chapter dealing wit 
socialism Mr. Kelly manifests a temper’ very 
diiferent from that of Bellamy’s * Looking 
Backward’ and Morris's ‘ News from Nowhere 
He develops the policy of the Fabian Society at 


full length, and, less expansively, that of th 





People’s party: and, if his comments are mor 
syinpathetic than are warranted by the 
programme or the other, he is again uy 
firmest ground when, with Sir Fitz James Ste 
phen and Prof. D. G. Ritchie, he falls ba 

the political philosophy of Burke—that every 
case is to be taken on its own merits. If 
socialistic programme is good, and the means 
proposed for its realization are adequate, and 
’ 


its contingent evils will not tweigh its | 
fits, the sooner it is realized the better 
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by their jealousies, Towards the end of her 


life she said one day to Choiseul-Gouffier: ‘ I 
have sailed my little boat as well as I could.” 
She sailed it extremely well, and it was not so 
small a boat either, for more than once it car- 
ried the destinies of Europe. Kut never was 
there a more striking instance of the power of 
the winds of Fate, for, to quote M. Sorel 
wain, “if no one contributed more than 


itherine to form the coalition against repub- 


lican France, no one contributed more to dis- 


solve it, and thus, involuntarily and unwit- 


tingly, she rendered an immense service to that 
Revolution she execrated and whose ruin she 
longed for.” 

The acts of the Empress define her character, 
but in her letters may be found the ‘‘ why” of 
her acts. The matters that occupied her 
thoughts are constantly noted in her corre- 


and 
of imagination in the expres- 
that vital 
that made her conquests of every kind so nu- 


spondence, carefully and often sincerely, 


with a quality 


sion flowing directly from force 


merous, and which, guided by a rare strength 


of will and still rarer personal energy, enabled 
her to give unrivalled brilliancy to the position 
she occupied, and to raise the Slav power to 


undreamed-of heights 
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